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HISTORY —_— There is no life's companion like the Truth. 
Bind it with close-forged fetters to thy side, 


ART ™ TW Ww “we And guard it like the apple of thine eye, 


Else it will flee away; and men will say, 


HOME ™ Ww Te “Aye, so he says, but we believe him not.” 


Then wilt thou call for Truth to come again: 


SOC eiy ww cw; “Ah, Truth, sweet Truth, | know thy worth at last ! 
Come back'again! And then Truth will not come. 
ils TRAVEL “, ww Robert Beverly Hale. 
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S regards the vote upon the 
A question of the desirability ot 
giving women the privilege of vot 
ing in municipal affairs, the registra 
tion does not seem to show any 
great interest on the part of those 
most immediately concerned, that is 
to say, the women themselves. It 
may be that the town lists, which are 
open for one week longer, will bring 
up the total somewhat, but registra 
tion in the cities is only slightly in 
excess of that of last year, when no 
such inducement was offered. ‘There 
are many more than half a million 
women in Massachusetts of the vot 


ing age and possessing the other 


lence and intel 


qualifications of resi 
ligence. Not four per cent of this 
number will even take thetrouble to 
qualify for the expression of an opin 
ion on this subject. It may be said, 
however, that the women’s vote on 
this question will be cast by an intel 


ligent and earnest class 


l is from New York that the first 
| reports come by which a judg 
ment can be made of the efficacy of 
the antitoxine treatment of diph 
theria inthis country. ‘The remedy 
has been in use in 
siderable time, but neither the length 
of time nor the number of cases 
treated equals the experien< e of the 
city of New York. Nearly a year 
ago, antitoxine was introduced inthe 
treatment of patients under public 
care in New York, and a 
the Board of Health, now issued, 


soston tor a con 


report of 


gives a remarkable statement of the 
beneficial result during the period of 
the first nine months of the current 
year. In that time the number of 
diphtheria cases reported was 7921 

the number of deaths from this 
1643. Hdd the ratio of 
mortality in preceding years pre- 
vailed in 1895, the number of deaths 
would have been 2700. This is to 
say that the use of antitoxine has 
saved 1000 lives in New York city 
during nine months of this year. 
This record confirms the experience 
of the use of this remedy in Furope. 


disease, 


HE Sultan of Turkey has yielded 

to the inevitable; that is to 
say,to the peremptory demand of the 
European powers, and has granted 
such reforms in the administration 
of affairs in Armenia as seem likely 
to give reasonable protection to the 
inhabitants of that country. The 
irade which has at last issued, after 
long delay, announces reforms in all 
the provinces, ‘and, first of all, in 
the province of Anatolia’; and it 
promises the ‘amelioration of ad- 
ministration and judicial branches 
of the service.’ The pledge on 
which reliance is placed is the ap- 
pointment of a Christian to the posi- 
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tion of executive in the province. 
Ihis concession has been wrung 
Sultan at the mouth of 


the cannon; he has been forced to 


from the 


it. But back of the European bat 
tleships, back of the European min 
isters of war and of foreign affairs 
that have directed this business, has 
been the irresistible force of the 
public opinion of the Christian world, 
compellin ‘The rescue 
of Armenia is not the triumph of 
Europe but of public opinion in every 
civilized land. 


o them to act. 


HE government of the United 
States is not taking in enough 
money through those forms of tax- 
ation known as duties and imposts 
to meet its ordinary expenditures. 
It does not pay its way. It may do 
better after a while; it is doing bet 
ter now than last year; but the new 
Congress, which meets in about six 
weeks, will have to consider, among 
the first things it takes up, how to 
increase the income of Uncle Sam. 
Che curious feature of the situation 
is that the means which finds most 
favor with the representatives of the 
adminstration is exactly that which 
was scorned two years ago; namely, 
the imposition of an additional tax 
of one dollar a barrel on beer and 
the revival of the bank-check tax. 
There is little question of the greater 
desirability of these taxes than of 
that upon which failed 
when brought to the test of the 


courts. 


incomes 


HE Mechanics Fair is an un 
doubted popular success this 
year, as indeed the exhibitions of 
this ancient association always prove 
to be. It is educational and attrac 
tive, interesting 
point of view it 


whatever 
is observed. We 
have already spoken of the curious 
exhibition of Mr. Ritchie 
this week tells of the scientific feat- 
ures of the Fair. 


from 


posters. 


Indeed, in variety 
and excellence, there isa great deal 
to attract in the exhibition which is 
going onin Mechanics Building. 


THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM. 


"T HE plan, which seems complica- 
ted, which the Constitution pro- 
vides for the choice of president, is 
constantly assailed. It seems, truly 
indeed, that election direct by the 
people would be far more simple. 

Why choose a president by this 
intermediary body, when we vote 
for governor by his name? 

Such criticism is natural and will 
turn up regularly whenever there is 
nothing else to fill up columns of 
leading journals. It will be good 
matter for debating societies and 
for maiden speeches of members of 
Congress, when by some accident 
there is nothing to do. The argu- 
ment, however, is not all on one 
side. 

It is clear enough that in the 
event of the death of a candidate 
between the period of his nomina- 
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tion by a convention and his election 
by the college of electors, the elec 
tors would be obliged to exercise the 
discretion in the choice of president 
which the makers of the constitution 
intended and prepared for. In such 
an event the electors of the dominant 
party would probably meet at some 
central point at once, and would 
agree on whom they should confer 
the Parties are too well 
organized, and men have too much 
sense, to throw votes away at random 
in a crisis so important. 

This contingency has been, once 
at least, very close upon _ us. 
The first President Harrison died 
only a month after his inauguration. 
Had his death been only four 
months earlier, precisely, the con- 
tingency would have arisen which 
would have required a sudden meet- 
ing of the Whig electors. Or if he 
had died before the election after 
the nomination, such a meeting 
would probably have been the best 
provision for the exigency. He was 
nominated by a convention which 
met eleven months before the popu 
lar elections. 


votes. 


The constitution, indeed, provides 
for something not so very different 
from our presidential conventions. 
So well do we understand that the 
choice of the chief magistrate de- 
pends on the determination of the 
conventions of the two great parties, 
and that one of the two candidates 
named by them must be chosen, that 
we send the best men—leaders of 
opinion and careful judges of popu- 
lar sentiment—to the conventions. 
We send just such men as we put on 
the electoral tickets when the time 
comes. 

We recognize also the absurdity 
which gives to the delegates who 
attend the convention from minority 
states the same voice as the delegates 
from majority states. In point of 
fact, the minority delegates have to 
take, metaphorically speaking, back 
seats inthe convention. A delegate 
from Vermont or Pennsylvania has 
not much ‘say’ in a Democratic 
convention, because he has not the 
vote of his state to pledge. Anda 
delegate from Virginia or Alabama 
is in the same position in a Re- 
publican convention. The difficulty 
or the absurdity is so great that 
many ingenious schemes have been 
proposed to avoid it, but in practice 
it is faced, with the understanding 
that these delegates shall hurrah 
with the majority and shall refrain 
from advice at inconvenient crises. 

If only each party could engage a 
first-class prophet, one hundred 
times as skilful as the Weather 
Bureau, and he would tell in advance 
what states would vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket and what would 
vote the Republican ticket, we 
should only invite the delegates of 
those states to the convention, in 
the one case of the Democratic 
party, or in the other case of the 
Republican party. The minority 
delegates could save their travelling 











































































expenses, hoe their 
repair their fences. 

But fortunately there are no such 
prophets. 


corn, and 


There remains, however, the possi- 
bility of continuing the preliminary 
canvas until November. Let 
state propose its favorite son. Let 
the claims of Mr. Cleveland, Mr. 
Harrison, Governor McKinley, Mr. 
Whitney, Governor Morton, and Mr. 
Carlisle, be discussed until the 
election day. Chen in each state 
let the state committees offer tickets 
for Democratic electors and Repub 
lican electors, Each citizen would 
know perfectly well that he was sup 
porting the principles of his party, 
as he does under the old system. 
Good citizens would be as indifferent 
to men as they are now. 


each 


Sosoon as theelectors werechosen, 
the public would know, as we know 
now forty-eight hours after 
tion, what is the 
party supremacy goes. 

The electors of the 
party would then hold 
dential convention. 
so many 
the states 
majority. 
State 


an elec 


result so far as 


triumphant 
their presi 
Chey would be 
( hosen 
party 
Every man would have a 
behind him. They would 
meet, with the understanding of the 
nation that the man who was ap 
proved by the majority of this 
assembly would be chosen president. 
For once we should have a nomina 
ting convention which nominated 
with the certainty of election 
ing taken the 
ballot, they return to 
states, and on the day 
the Constitution 
formal votes. 

If, in 
either convention 
dead-lock 
ventions 
dead-locks —it is open for some real 
leader to say, ‘Let us leave this 
thing to the people. Let them vote, 
this time, for their favorite leaders, 
New York for Mr. A., Ohio for Mr. 
B., Virginia for Mr. C Then we 
shall call out, in each state, our full 
strength. So as the 4th of 
November has elected these men. 
let them meet at Washington, and 
from the people’s verdict let them 
name the man who shall represent 
the party for the next four years.” 

Really, if the dead-lock were a 
very bad one, this would be a wise 
as it would be a brave solution. 


‘delegates,’ from 


where their hada 


Hay 


great and decisive 


would their 
appointed by 
would 


give their 


the course of next summer, 
should come toa 
and, before 


have 


now, con 


come very near to 


soon 


PERSONAL LIBERTY. 

bc on are having a good deal to 

say over in New York city 
these days in regard to personal 
liberty. ‘The Commissioners of 
Police, under the courageous, un- 
wavering lead of ‘Teddy’ Roose- 
velt (of Harvard) insist upon a 
vigorous enforcement of the law 
requiring that the saloon shall be 
closed on Sunday. The opponents 
of the law and. all who hold with the 
noble but perhaps dissipated red 
man, that ‘ too much whiskey is just 
enough,’ combat the action of the 
Commissioners with the cry, oft 
repeated, that the closing of the 
saloons is an unwarrantable invasion 
of the personal liberty of the citizens 
of the metropolis. In one of his 
magazine papers. entitled The 
Millennium Club, George William 
Curtis makes a member of the club 
confidently inquire, “Shall I not do 
what I will with mine own ?” Curtis 
adds that the President of the 
Millennium instantly replied, ‘ Yes, 
just as soon as you find out what 
‘ your own ’ really is.”’ 

What is a man’s own, under our 
form of government?’ Is his life 
hisown? Is his liberty his own? 
Is his property his own? No, none 
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of these boons is hisown. —absolutely. 
In his work on The Sphere of the 
State, Professor Frank S. Hoff- 
man brings out this point very 
clearly : “ The signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence,” he says, 
“declare that life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness are such [in- 
alienable] rights. They are, to be 
sure, the natural rights of every 
individual; but a natural right is 
not of necessity an absolute right. 
All these rights are ultimately re 
solvable into a State right. ‘There 
is no way of making the lives and 
property ot individuals secure unless 
the State has the power to take 
them both away, whenever the wel 
fare of the community requires it.” 

The men and thenewspapersof the 
metropolis who are such vehement 
champions of personal Jiberty would 
do well to lay 
heart. It may to them, on 
second thought, that just how much 
personal liberty acitizen is to enjoy 
is to be determined by 


these observations to 


occul 


the applica 
of the true democratic rule of 
the 

the govern 
draft is 
is drafted, is 


tion 


the greatest good ot greatest 


number \ war is on 
needs 


ordered. 


ment soldiers: so a 
John 


compelled to become 


Doe 
a soldier, is 
compelled to go to the front and is 
killed. Has his personal liberty 
been unjustly interfered with? 
who mourn him most will not 
that. Richard Doe has a 
home to which he is greatly attached. 
it has been in his family 
His 


is endeared 


‘Those 
claim 


for many 
generations. children 


born in it, it 


were 
to him by 
a thousand sacred associations. But 
resolved to lay 
out a new park or open a new street, 
and 


the community has 


Richard’s home stands upon a 
portion of the land which the public 
has decided to 


pose in 


utilize for the pur 
Accordingly, the 
community, the commonwealth, the 
public asserts what is known as right 
of eminent domain, and 
home is taken away from him; he is 
compelled to sell it and has no 
redress. If he should complain that 
the confiscation of his home, sweet 
home was a blow at his personal 
liberty, his friends and neighbors 
would simply laugh at him. 

There is nothing either new or 
novel in considerations, but 
apparently they are lost sight of by 
a good many New Yorkers. These 
hasty generalizers would seem to be 
laboring under the delusion that in 
Uncle Sam’s domains, because they 
are popularly known as ‘ the land of 
the free,’ every man can do about as 
he chooses ; when the fact is that 
no man in these United States is 
free to do anything which is at war 
with the greatest good of the greatest 
number. He who refuses to sub- 
scribe to this doctrine is necessarily 
a bad citizen of the Republic, since 
he cannot respect the will of the 
majority. Now the will of the 
majority in the State of New York, 
as declared by the Legislature, is 
that the saloons of the metropolis 
shall not be suffered to open their 
doors on Sunday. Thedry goods 
store, the hardware store, the shoe 
store, the clothing store are shut on 
that day; the only branches of 
business which are not compelled to 
suspend are those which in the 
judgment of the majority cannot 
shut down on Sunday without serious 
detriment to the public welfare. A 
strenuous effort will doubtless be 
made at the next session of the 
New York Legislature to have the 
existing excise law so amended as to 
allow the saloons to do business on 
Sunday. In order to succeed, the 
saloon-keepers obviously ought to 
be required to show that the common- 
weal, the greatest good of the 


hand. 


Richard’s 


these 


greatest number, would be promoted 
by permitting the sale of liquor 
seven instead of six days in the 
week. Before the proposed amend- 
ment is agreed to, let the saloon- 
keepers be required to prove—if 
they can—that the sale of liquor six 
days in the week is concededly such 
an inestimable blessing, does so 
much for the progress of the me- 
tropolis along wholesome progressive 
lines, that a saloon on Sun- 
day would be a menace of the public 
weal ; that on Sun 
day would be a stumbling-block in 
the path of the things which make 
for order, morality and the 
of the domestic 


closed 


a close d saloon 


growth 


virtues, 


W. H. McELroy. 
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A SERMON BY MINOT J 


He that soweth 
the spirit reap life 
) EING a farmer’s boy, and having 
spent my youth in the country, 
1 suppose it is that the 
take me 
back to the old s¢ enes and old occu 
pations, and that | not 
only the different processes which 
are going on in the town, but that | 
should picture to myself those that 
are going on in the country. As, 
when we look beneath the surface, 
we find all the experiences and facts 
of life are instinct with spirit and 
have spiritual suggestions and spirit 
ual meanings, so it is natural that | 
should associate the experiences of 
the world with the life of my boy- 
hood; and some of these I bring to 
vou this morning 


natural 
changes of the year should 


should see 


You will remember, perhaps, that 
in the spring I preached a 
the subject of 
time.’ 


sermon, 
which was ‘Planting 
We have just been observing 
the glory of the harvest moon, and 
so it seems to me fitting that my 
message today should be concernir 
reaping-time. 


o 
1S 


1 wish to begin by suggesting one 
or two principles. Contrary to what 
has been popular in the past, we are 
beginning to learn that in God's 
government—the method by which 
this world is ruled—there are no 
such things as reward or punishment 
for anything, in the arbitrary sense 
in which these words are ordinarily 
used. ‘There are only results, good 
or bad; for this universe is 
law. 


one of 
It is possible for us in our re 
lations with each other—and I sup 
pose that the mistakes in our method 
of judging the universe originate 
here—it is possible for us, I say, to 
mete out rewards and punishments 
to our children and to our fellows 
which are not at all the natural or 
necessary results of their conduct. 
A father may say to his boy, Learn 
such a lesson, or perform such a ser- 
vice for me, be what I call good for 
such a length of time, and I will 
make you a present of a book, or | 
will give you something else which 
you desire. Now, of course, you see 
that there is no natural or necessary 
relation between learning a 
and possessing a book, or a pound 
of candy, or a toy, or whatever else 
the child may like. There is no 
causal connection between being 
good during the day and having a 
present of one kind or another. It 
is a purely arbitrary relation estab- 
lished by the will of the father or 
mother. So, of course, on a larger 
scale the same is true. The Em- 
peror of Germany may say to one of 
his subjects. Go to England to carry 
out for me such a mission, and, if 
you are successful, I will lift you to 
the rank of a nobleman, I will give 
you a castle, I wiil appoint you a 
certain amount of money as a yearly 
income for the rest of your life. Or, 


lesson 


OCcT< 


if any one of | 
displease him, h« 
ishment upon hin 
of punishment t! 
you see again 
tween the thing ¢ 
reward or punis 
natural, not a nec: 
relation. It is 
depending upon t 
pulse, the will, of t 
But, when we 
universe, we are 
entirely. It use 
as people look« ad 
that God was a 
cated somewher 
he did govern th 
peror 


governs a } 
ily ; that he did ay 
punishments f 
conduct. So we 
mon among pre 
to speak ot pros} 
a man or a peopl 
an arbitrary ap} 
and of a disaste: 
individual or a 
were an arbitrar' 
assigned not as 
necessary res 
feeling 


been 


assigned arbitrar 


of his good will 
gut, as we study 
everywhere, we fi! 
such method as t! 
of the government 
happen as the res 
that has gone 
caused. If I obe 

I am not arbitra 
health, by being 
laws of health, 
equal, natural 
sults in my be! 
something that d 
I pursue a course 
detrimental to m 
tion, God does 1 
ish me by making 
being sick is the 
result of wi 
And so, if 
verse through in « 
we shall find that 

to rule the univers: 
with law, and that t 
pen, good or bad, 
natural and neces 
world forces in acco 
Mark you one thing, 
understood. Ido! 
detach God from 
from the government 
I rather recognize ( 
ent working powe! 
and as the one to be 


Sary 


doing. 


and recognized 

One other prin¢ 
We speak ot rea 
natural world. W: 
the spring; and aft 
it becomes ripe whe! 
ready. ‘There are 
to this in human 
our while to note 
more important | 
In human life, 
health, of mental, 
every day is reap!! 
no one day wher t 
parent, ready to 
stored away in bar! 
ception of a judg! 
at a particular pe! 
of the world has | 
intelligent thoug 
Every day we live 
It is indeed true t 
minations, crises, 
which are at work 
selves in 
even then the p! 
plete, and the same 
at work all the wa) 

Take a simple 
matter of physical h 
I eat something tha‘ 


some St! 
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me law of health. 
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tantly, inevitably 
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action everywhere. 
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ner’s boy knows that 

the plot of ground 

ns to own or that is 

signe n which the seed is to 
He may 


piace, eV ery 


have a large 
one. It may be a 
sandy one It may 

But, such as it is, 

ground to be cul 
for seed he may be 
the very finest kind 
lay have to take a 
y. He 
s wise, the best he 
» the planting. He 
v to plant it, how to 
rate variety of seed as 


lie 
lail uses 


ght t planted, to select the 
| for its devlopment, 

now. He uses such 
experience as he has, 
is he has been able to 
there comes what he 
ntrol of,—the matter 
dew, the quality of 
which the seed is 
verybody who has 
n to these matters 
in here, the thing 
cannot control, is 
st important part 
rate, a part which 

is any of the rest. 
sthat a certain plant 












come to its very 

$ . in one climate, 

sss "Lied of air playing 
Out it 2 a t  ~ 

et te it, if you plant it in 

hes! a. another country, 

ont te Coney different. It 

4 disea® ng to a t or inferior, accord- 

vot ast teas inces. Here is some- 


individual may not be 


able to contro} 


Then there comes the question of 

cultivation. How muchcare will you 
Will \ 

give to the growing crop Vill you 

keep the weeds down Will you 

see that it has the proper kind of 

Will you fulfil all the 


conditions so far as cultivation is 


dressing? 


concerned : 
Then, when the fall comes, and 
better or 


reaping, you may O! 


the harvest for worse IS 
ready for the 
may not have the proper implements 
with which to reap your 
gather in your harvest. 

may or may not have proper 


grain Ol 
then you 
world 


conditions to give you a market, the 


_ 


best reward, the best result of yout 
long toil. 
These are the factors that enter 


} 


into the harvest when we are dealing 


with the physical world Do you 
not see how almost precisely similar 
things can be pointed out in regard 
to any harvest or attempt to plant 
and reap in any department of 
human life lake, for example, 


your own self and the conditions ol 


your human life. You are what you 
are. You ire born of such ind suc ) 


j 
parents, in such and such surround 


ings. You have no power in the 
matter as to how much of brain 
force you shall be endowed with. 


You have nothing to say as to what 
shall be your physical qualifications 
for success in life, as to whether you 
shall be tall, finely proportioned, 
and graceful or whether you shall be 
short and ugly andweak. The origi 
nal endowment of health, of mental 
force, the original endowment of 

nothing 


1 us ' 
will force—these you have 


to do with It is sometimes said, 
Here isa man who might do such 
and such things if he only would 
but what if he has no power to will 
then what | have known peo 
ple and so have you, who might d 
thingsif they would; but they wen/a 
not. Vhe urging power of will seemed 
to be lacking. So you may trace 
the likeness all the way through. 
What kind of seed will you plant 
How will you cultivate it? Will the 
conditions of your life assist you in 
the proper bringing to fruitage of 
the things which you have at heart? 
And then, when you have produced 
your crop, will there be a market 
for it? Will people want the par 
ticular thing which you can do? Do 
they care as to what you can be? 
You see you can draw the parallel, 
if you will, to any 


these processes and the processes of 


extent between 
human life in any department. 


Now, | wish to note one thing 
right here for our comfort. 

I have said one thing that hints it 
all. Suppose we have not accom 
plished in our lives all that we have 
desired, suppose that we expected 
far other results than we have been 
able to attain: it is possible for our 
comfort that we can feel today that 
we have done quite as well in the 
circumstances as we could—that we 
are not responsible, in other words, 
for the failure or the partial success 
that we have attained. We can say 
that we were born into this world 
without asking to come here, that 
we were endowed so and so, and 
that over that original endowment 
we had no control. Our make-up is 
composed of a million strains of in 
heritance, woven together in a way 
which we cannot understand, and 
for which, perhaps, we were not 
responsible in the slightest degree. 

Then we have had very little op- 
portunity, perhaps. We have not 
been able to find the place where we 
could do what seemed to us the 
best work. Everything has been 
against us. We have been busy; 
but our lives have been frittered 
away with little, petty occupations, 
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when we have felt that, if we had only 
had the opportunity, we might have 
donesome larger, granderthing. Per 
haps we have fallen into temptation, 
and have to admit today that we 
have soiled the quality of our souls 
and do not stand in the presence of 
the Father clean and white and true 
as we might have done, 

Perhaps, have had 
temptations, opportunities, and in 
that have not 


people, and so are 


again, we 


herited weaknesses 
come to other 


partially responsible even fol 


only 
the evil qualities of our lives. I be 
a right to take 


more or less comfort in so thinking, 


lieve that we have 


and not allow ourselves to be over 


much troubled or utterly crushed 
under the burden of our own fail 
ures 


But, on the other hand, there is 


danger that we make too much of 


these | want to speak of certain 
types of life suggesting the question 
whether we donot sometimes excuse 


ourselves more than we have a right 


I know certain young men, for ex 
imple, who drift about from one oc 
cupation to another, from one part 
They 
never seem to be able to succeed in 
making indispensable 
anywhere; and they are apt to talk 
luck, ‘They say they have 
any luck. 
other man who has made himself so 
that he is 
ready to give him almost any price 


of the country to another. 
themselves 


about 
never had Here is an 


useful to his employer 


while 
the first one works a little while in 


rather than part with him 


one place, and then his employer is 
not at all sorry to have him go. He 
can easily find people to fill his 
position 

Is it all original lack of endow 
ment? Is it allluck, something over 
which this man has no control? 1 
cannot believe it. I have watched 
the growth and development of too 
many men to believe that it is al 
ways a matter of luck. I[ 
young man like this. 
business, where he was one of a large 
number of clerks. Most of his fel 
low clerks spent every bit of their 
money which they earned on amuse 
ments, drifting about town, not 
necessarily in any vicious ways ; but 
they did not try to save. They 
thought that the fragments which 
they could spare were so little that 


know a 
He went into 


it was not worth while. They did 
not try to study evenings or to learn 
anything new. hey did not apply 
themselves in any direction. But 
the young man I have in mind did 
save hismoney. He spent his even- 
ings in learning French, which all 
the other boys might have done as 
well, had they chosen. They did 
not care to make the effort. Chey 
had capacity enough. He learned 
to read, write, and speak French. 
By and by there came a crisis in the 
business house; and one of the 
partners, who had been accustomed 
to go to Europe, was not able to go. 
They looked round to see who could 
take his place, and they found this 
clerk, who had learned French so 
that he undertake the busi- 
and they sent him, and that 
was the turning-point of his fortune. 
No, it was not the beginning of his 
The beginning of his 
fortune was several years before 
that, when he was a quiet, unknown 


could 


ness ; 


fortune 


clerk, saving his money, saving his 
time, saving his faculties and powers 
and capabilities instead of wasting 
them. He was planting then 

planting economy, planting industry, 
planting exertion, planting business 
ability ; and this was not luck. It 
was not luck that he was picked to 


go to Europe. It was the most 
natural thing in the world. He had 


3 


made himself capable of going ; and 
the others had not. ‘That is all the 
difference. Any ofthe others might 
have stood the same chance that he 
did, if they had made _ themselves fit 
for the mission. 

So in many cases it is not luck; 
and we have no right to excuse our- 
selves for our partial failures of life. 
unless we have tried to see where we 
are, and what we can do, and have 
done what we can. ‘Then, if we do 
not succeed, we have aright to stand 
up in our manliness, and say, at any 
rate, we are not consciously respon 
sible, and very likely it is the result 
of some original lack of endowment 
or some lack of opportunity. But 
let us not excuse ourselves until we 
have done the most and 
can. 


best we 


| have been reading recently, with 
a purpose, about the boyhood of 
Abraham Lincoln. If there was 
ever a boy born in this country with 
no opportunity, and who had a right 
to excuse himself from ever doing 
anything or being anything on ac 
count of that,that boy was Abraham 
Lincoln. His father was one ot 
those shiftless men wlo never live 
long enough in a place to be able to 
buy even the smallest patch of 
ground, He would buy a piece here, 
and give a mortgage and work 
awhile, and then have to give up 
and start somewhere else. He was 
born into the midst of a life so in- 
conceivably poor that the most of 
you have never dreamed of a life 
like it. When he was ten years old, 
he could not and up to that 
been a hundred 
days, all told, to any kind of school. 
He spent his boyhood in a log cabin 
in the 


write ; 
time he had neve 


woods—a cabin without any 
floor, without anv windows that we 
should call windows, and without 
any doors in the most utter 
poverty. (nd yet Abraham Lin- 
coln did not feel himself absolved 
from trying. He borrowed books: 
and he read at every moment’s leis- 
ure that he could get. He read by 
the firelight, and he read as he 
tramped for miles through the woods, 
looking for work. He read, read, 
read, borrowing books evérywhere 
that he could get them, making more 
and more of himself. And out of 
this condition, out of an inheritance 
like this, you know what came. He 
planted the seed of character and 
conduct,and intelligence and know!- 
edge, and power to speak and ex. 
press himself in public. He culti- 
vated every faculty that he possessed, 
so that by and by, when he was 
elected to the State legislature, and 
when he was elected to the Senate, 
and when he was elected to the 
Presidency of the United States, 
there was not an element of luck 
from beginning to end. It was simply 
reaping-time. ' He was reaping the 
results of what he had tried to make 
of himself. 

Of course, it is only fair to say 
that only now and then is aman 
born with an endowment that is 
capable of making him great, even 
with the finest opportunities. There 
must be the opportunity and there 
must be the cultivation, or the great- 
ness does not come, no matter what 
the endowment. For I believe that 
it is not true—and we havea right 
to take comfort in that thought 
that, if there is anything in a man, 
it will always come out. 
have the opportunity. The great- 
ness of Lincoln would not have 
come out but for the conditions in 
this country that gave him an op- 
portunity to display his greatness. 
The greatness of Grant would never 
have been dreamed of, had there 
been no tremendous war. And so [| 
think the poet Gray was right in his 


He must 
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“* Elegy written in a Country Church- 
yard,” when he surmises that there 
may be those sleeping there whohad 
Hands that the rod of empire might have 
swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre 


Some village Hampden that, with dauntless 
breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields witistood, 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s 
blood. 
jut we must have not only the 
original endowment, and take care 
of the growing crop, but we must 
have the opportunity, before the 
magnificent results can be attained. 
Now, let me turn and call your at 
tention to the common fact 
misconceive 


that we 
misinterpret the 
of the universe, findin 


and 
government g 
fault with its government and feel 
ing hard towards God, without any 
adequate reason for it 

I said at the outset that the popu 
lar notion of the had 
that God governs this universe in an 
arbitrary way. But, if weare to un 
derstand that government, if we are 
to feel rightly towards God, if we are 
to learn how to bring to pass the 
grandest results for ourselves and 
others, we must learn that the gov- 
ernment of this universe is not arbi- 
trary. 


world been 


I had occasion some years ago, in 
dealing with another subject, to try 
to impress upon you the fact that 
there are only three conceivable 
ways by which this universe could be 
governed. | 
them. 


wish to recall two of 


A universe can be governed—as | 
believe this is—by general laws, so 
that, if we wish anv results produced, 
we must find out what the conditions 
are, and obey those conditions, or 
else it must be governed arbitrarily, 
and there must be constant interfer 

ence, or the perpetual working of 
what is called miracle. If you will 
stop to think for a moment, however 
much you might like to have God 
interpose, for instance, to save the 
life of a sick friend or to bring about 
some result which you desire, it 
would be the greatest calamity if the 
universe were governed in_ that 
fashion. 

Suppose, for example, that, instead 
of there being a perfect order and 
universal laws that you can learn 
about and count upon, God were lia 
ble to change things at any moment 
without giving us notice. We think 
it is bad enough to have our railroad 
time-table change without notice, so 
that, when you get to the station, 
you find the train has been gone five 
minutes ; but suppose God were lia- 
ble to change, as, for instance, to let 
water freeze at some other tempera- 
ture, just to please somebody who 
had exposed himself to a temperature 
that was freezing. Suppose God 
was liable at any moment to make 
wood as hard as iron and iron as soft 
as wood. Suppose one day I come 
in contact with a person who has ty- 
phoid fever or some other disease, 
and I contract that, and another 
day I come in contact with those 
diseases, and do not take them, so 
that I cannot tell if lam going to 
take them or not. Suppose,in other 
words, that this element of uncer- 
tainty were to be introduced into the 
universe, so that you could not count 
on anything. It would be a uni- 
verse of caprice or miracle. Do 
you not see that you could never 
learn anything? You could learn a 
thing today; but you could not be 
sure that it would be true tomorrow. 
You build an iron bridge, calculat- 
ing as to the strength of the mate- 
rials, and feeling sure that it will 
take a train of a certain weight 
over; but next week, if the strength 
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is going to change, how are you go- 
ing to dare to run the train over it? 

So take it in any department. 
You could never learn anything, you 
could never count on anything, you 
could not lay out any plans for next 
week or next year. Ihe universe 
would be a scene of wild confusion ; 
and, if there interference 
enough, it would come to be a mad 
then there would be no such 
thing as intellectual cultivation and 
development, because there would 
be no use in it. What would be the 
use of knowing things unless you 
can count on their being true next 
year? 

So you see that, though we would 
like to have God work a miracle to 
us from the consequences of 


were 


house. 


Save 
something we have done or to cure 
a sick friend or to do this, that, or 
the other, it would be an unspeaka 
ble calamity if that were the way by 
which God should govern the world. 

We come back, then, to the actual 
method, the reign of law, of univer 
sal order, so that physically, intel 
lectually, morally, spiritually, if we 
wish any results, we must find out 
the best soil, get the best seed, study 
the soil, cultivate it; and 
may hope to reap a crop. 

[ said that the popular idea of 
God’s government had been that it 
was arbitrary. Look at the Book of 
Job. The one thing that underlies 
the whole argument is the intima- 
tion that God governs the world in 
that fashion. When Job is stripped 
of his family and his property, and 
is afflicted with a loathsome disease, 
all his friends are that 
been a bad that 
punishment, Job asserts that it is 
not so, but the moral of the writer 
of the book falls back upon that 
theory ; for lob is restored to his 
high position, and has children and 
property and health and all good 
things, as though they the 
natural result of a person’s behaving 
himself. 

I am constantly coming in contact 
with this sort of thing; and I wish 
to do what I can to help people to 
see a little more clearly. Within 
the last ten daysa young lady called 
on me to talk over some of these 
problems. She had been trained in 
the old faith; and I found she was 
assuming as the basis of her con- 
versation this same idea that is still 
to be found all over the world. 

Let me give one or two illustra- 
tions. I have heard preachers time 
and again in the old days talk about 
God's taking away children to lead 
the parents to conversion. I once 
heard a famous revivalist talk about 
God’s placing a coffin across the 
path of a man, to help to his con- 
version. Just stop a moment, and 
think of the hideous injustice! Why 
should some one else be killed be- 
cause I do not choose to be a Chris- 
tian? If God killed only the chil- 
dren of bad people, and if, as a re- 
sult, all the bad people did become 
good, we might take some stock in 
the theory; but every one knows 
that it is not the children of bad peo- 
ple only that are taken away. It is 
the children of the truest, the most 
loving, tender, beautiful characters 
in all the world that are taken away 
quite as readily. Isit not a common- 
place remark that here is aman who 
is serving the world who is cut off in 
the midst of his years; and here is 
another that it would be a blessing 
to the world to be rid of who lives 
to be eighty? Isn’t a fact like that 
enough to disprove forever the 
theory that disease and death are 
punishments for irreligious actions ? 
There is no sort of connection be- 
tween the two. 

Here isa man who thinks he has 


then we 


sure he has 


man; and is his 


were 


been a good man; and he wonders 
why he does not prosper in life. I 
have talked with people who said, | 
have been honest, and | have triec 
to be a good man, yet | do not get 
on in the world at all; and here is 
somebody else who does not try to 
be a good man apparently, who does 
geton: he gets rich. Do you not 
see that there is no sort of natural 
or necessary connection between the 
two at all? Suppose a man plants a 
crop of corn, and cultivates it prop- 
erly: he may break every command- 
ment in the decalogue every week 
all summer long, and it will not in- 
terfere with the growth of the corn, 
will it ? He has complied with the 
conditions for the development of 
the crop; and the crop is produced. 
Results take place in that depart 
ment of life which we are dealing 
with at the time. How absurd itis! 
What connection is there 
being good and getting rich? Or is 
there any connection between a 
man's being bad and getting rich? 
Getting rich may be the 
special faculty. Some 

capacity for money ; 
not. have 
tunities, good fields for raising a 
financial crop; and others do not. 
A hundred conditions contribute to 
making him rich; and it has noth- 
ing under heaven to do with the 
question as to whether he is a kind 
man in his family, whether he is a 
good father, a good neighbor, or a 
good Christian, whether he believes 
in God or does not, whether he is 
profane or not. A man reaps the 
result of his action in any particular 
field, if he complies with the condi 
tions, 


between 


result of a 
have a 
and 
Oppor- 


men 
making 


some do Some 


God 
| have tried to 
ldo you not see that the 
health of your child is a part of the 
physical realm, just as much a part 
of it as the growth of a tree ora 
grass-blade or of a head of wheat? 
And, if the child has been exposed 
to disease or has inherited a weak 
constitution, that has nothing what 
ever to do with your goodness. God 
is not punishing you for being bad ; 
and he is not forgetting that you are 
good, either. Do you not see that 
in any department of life and 
thought you sow one thing, and you 
reap what you sow? 

Now, then, try to be just in your 
judgments of God. Do not com- 
plain at the foot of the throne of 
natural and necessary results of his 
perfect order in governing the world. 
Remember that, if you wish a result 
in a certain department, you must 
cultivate that department, and not 
expect fruitage in some other de- 
partment of life that you have not 
cultivated. 

With this principle in mind, look 
over life, and choose. You want to 
be rich. You care more for that 
than for anything else in the world. 
Most people can be rich. At least, 
most people can save money if they 
care for it more than for anything 
else. If you want to be rich, then, 
work for it; but do not accuse God 
when you have planted another 


Do not say, | wonder why 
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be go rd. 


field, and reap what you have planted. 
Choose what you want. If you 
want to be a good man, why, be a 
good man, and be glad of it; but do 
not accuse God because he does not 
pay you in greenbacks for being 
good. He has never promised to. 
There is no sort of connection be- 
tween the two. If you want to be 
a good man, serve your fellow-men, 
earn the respect and love of people. 
Plant kindliness and love and gener- 
osity and thoughtfulness for others 
and tender service. Plant these 
things which result in a crop of 
goodness, 
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Albert White UVorse is, 


loyalty—loyalty to truth, duty and 
constituted authority, and into the 
web is woven in outline many a 
picture of thrilling interest. The 
central feature of our national life is 
liberty regulated by law. Liberty 
and law are complimentary disks of 
the full sphere.” 

The method of the book is that of 
a catechism of short, pithy and 
direct questions, with distinct, easily 
apprehended but not superficial 
answers. To these are appended 
extracts appropriate to each partic 
ular topic, from between four and 
five hundred of the world’s great 
writers most of them American and 
English. he selections are excel 
lently well made, and any one tak 
ing up the book and reading in it at 
random for an hour will find his 
time profitably spent. Itis a book 
that should havea place in every 
school library and it would be well 
if a copy were in every househoid. 

Geo. M. STEELE. 


GINN & CO, 


LAKE ” NORTH AMERICA By Israel 
( Kussell 

\ Hiisrory OF GREECE? By Philip Van 
Ness Mevers 

SELECTED LIVES FROM CORNELIUS NEPO 


By Arthur W. Roberts 


‘‘Lakes have their birth and 
death in the topographic develop 
ment of the land,’’ writes Mr. Israel 
C. Russell in his Lakes of North 
America, published by Ginn & Co,, 
and for this reason the study of 
them is of the greatest interest, 
Like the mountains and the rivers. 
they have life histories which ex- 
hibit varying stages from youth 
through maturity to old age, but the 
casual observer does not realize 
this. The present volume is one 
which considers the lakes of North 
America, and is addressed first to 
students of geography and geology, 
and then to the greater reading 
public of intelligence. We know in 
a general way that our local lakes 
are the casts of stranded icebergs ; 
albeit one of our intelligent rural 
inhabitants on viewing Wissahissick 
Pond from the summit of Great Blue 
Hill raised an objection to this 
hypothesis by observing that it 
might be true about the iceberg, 
but it bothered him mightily to see 
how that same water could have 
stayed there ever since the Glacial 
Age. Then, again, we know that 
rivers sometimes carve out lakes ; 
but other causes have been at work 
—obsolete ox-bows of rivers, the 
formation of dunes, the impact of 
meteors, chemical action, and a 
dozen others which are really quite 
new to any but the student. These 
are the matters which Mr. Russell’s 
book brings into prominence, to 
gether with the movements of waters 
in the lakes—a very important 
element—the topography of lake 
shores on which the lakes them- 
selves, the flowing rivers and the 
movements of the ice have each and 
all had an influence, to say nothing 
of the studies of the past geologic 
ages. The volume isa very interest- 
ing one to the intelligent reader ; its 
language is plain and free from 
technicalities, and the illustrations 
which serve to make even clearer 
the text are of excellent character. 

Coming to works which are more 
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strictly text books, Messrs. Ginn & 
Co. have issued among other vol- 
umes a_ History of Greece by Prot. 
Philip Nan Ness Meyers of the 
University of Cincinnati. 
Meyers is by no means a new-comer 
into this field, having already pub- 
lished a volume entitled Eastern 
Nations and Greece, in which the 
latter was considered at length. 
The present volume is of a higher 
order; being especially for the use 
of students in high schools and 
academies, it concerns itself only 
with the permanent elements of 
Greek history, care having been 
taken to omit unne« essary and con- 
fusing minor details. The history 
divides itself naturally into five 
portions, the Persian wars and the 
times preceding them and following 
them, the Peloponnesian war and 
the time between this and the 
Roman Conquest. Professor Meyers 
adds a sixth part, which concerns 
itself with the art and architecture 
of the Greeks and their social life. 
The volume is carefully written, 
evidence of this appearing, on the 
most cursory examination, in his 
treatment of the Lycurgus legend, 
for example, while the influence of 
their religious beliefs on the people, 
the relations to them of their great 
philosophers, artists and poets, are 
fully considered. The volume is 
praiseworthy in every point and its 
make-up is quite in keeping with the 
quality of its text. It contains 
many illustrations and nearly a 
score of fine maps, some of which 
are in colors. 


Professor 


Joun Rircuie, Ir. 
THE MAKING OF MONEY. By Jean Forsyth. 


New York: The Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany. 


DIPLOMATIC DISENCHANTMEN'S. By 
Edith Bigelow. New York: Harper & 


Brothers 


The first of these is a short novel, 
written with nervous force and a 
sincerity which compensates in large 
measure for its lack of eloquence. It 
is Western, as many Boston people 
to whom culture west of Concord is 
a doubtful thing, understand that 
phrase. Mary is made at last in the 
mold of experience, where she just 
misses being unmade on_ several 
occasions through her vivacious 
temper, ker uncultivated mind, and 
that hereditary coarseness which is 
leavened by honest feeling, after all. 
Jean Forsyth’s gaiety of style will 
cloak from only superficial readers 
his moral earnestness. 

Mrs. Bigelow, in the writing of 
Diplomatic Disenchantments shows 
herself a true American woman, 
whom opportunity has made familiar 
with the German court city in its 
highest social circle. Her story is 
probably faithful not alone to the 
facts of effete monarchical condi- 
tions—a phrase of demagogic origin 
—but to her own unerring taste for 
what democracy should be. She 
discerns the far ideals of Jefferson 
and Hamilton alike, which seem 


almost as far today, and very dim, 
though never wholly lost from view. 

Mrs. Bigelow’s story is simple but 
wholesome and it grows in interest. 
It is written with that assured frank 
ness of refined art, which may handle 
pitch when necessary without being 
defiled. 


FRAIL CHILDREN OF THE AIR Excur 
sions into the world of Butterflies. By 
Samuel Hubbard Scudder. Boston : 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co 


In this volume, Mr. Scudder again 
ceases his work of deep scientific 
research to tell us in popular lan- 
guage some of the things that he 
has learned about his friends the 
butterflies. The volume is interest- 
ing and entertaining and carries 
with it an impression that it is but 
a slight draft upon the information 
which the author possesses in these 
matters. 

‘The butterfly isa daughter of 
high noon and of the sun,” writes 
Mr. Scudder, and so we see the 
butterflies sunning themselves on 
twigs and sprays, gently beating the 
air with their wings, or chasing each 
other about But they also are pre 
sented in many other aspects. As 
a botanist, we see it select unerr 
ingly its food plant or the plant 
which is to serve for hatchery and 
food supply of its progeny. Their 
mimicry, the deceptive devices of 
the caterpillars, the sounds which 
they make, the nests and other 
homes, their color prefercnces and up 
wards of thirty equally interesting 
topics form the texts of as many 
chapters, in which the animal is 
considered in all its stages and in its 
most marked peculiarities. ‘To a 
certain extent the volume is a popu- 
larization of portions of a technical 
work by the same author, entitled 
sutterflies of the Eastern United 
States and Canada, with the facts 
brought strictly upto date. The 
book is well illustrated with full 
page plates. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EpDucAtTION. By Ruric 
N, Roark. New York: American Book 
Co. 


The author of this book pro- 
fessedly has not gone deeply into 
Psychology, but has written a popu- 
lar account of the well established 
facts of the science of the mind, 
with their applications to the class 
room. ‘The subject is of vital im- 
portance to all teachers, as well as 
to all citizens, for the best methods 
of teaching must necessarily rest 
consciously or unconsciously on 
psychological laws. The matter is 
handled onthe whole rather well, 
although the writer shows the ear 
marks of his profession, both in his 
manner of laying down the law, and 
in the make-up of the book, which 
has marginal headings, useful per- 
haps in some kinds of school books, 
but irritating to the lay reader. The 
applications of the principles eluci- 
dated seem in many cases rather 
trite, but as the book is for the 
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average teacher, who is so apt to get 
into a mechanical rut, perhaps the 
simplest principles cannot be 
much insisted on. Professor Roark 
cannot stand any suggestion of 
materialism or fatalism, and often 
goes out of his way to heap ridicule 
upon these wicked doctrines, which 
are not however to be so easily over 
come think. ‘The 
book is very free from technicalities 
and ought to prove suggestive and 
valuable to the intelligent teacher. 
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of a painstaking writer. ‘The theme 
is the sensations of a soldier during 
first battle. The style is an 
apparent imitation of Zola’s, in La 
Debacle. 

The characters in the American’s 
story are fewer and less important 
than those in the great Frenchman's 
novel; the emotions are 


his 


less com 
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The new Handbook of the Public 
Library, compiled by Mr. Herbert 
Small, has duly appeared. ‘The 
quantity of information contained in 
the book is amazing; Mr. Small has 
explained even the smallest details. 
What features he has omitted are so 
insignificant as hardly to demand 
mention. Moreover there is ashort, 
technical article on the architecture 
of the building, by Mr, C. Howard 
Walker, and there is another article 
on the History of the Library by 
Mr. Lindsay Smith. The book is 
fully illustrated with half-tones that 
are quite good enough for their pur 
pose—to recall to visitors the lines 
of the structure and the form in the 
decorations. The title page by Mr. 
Bertram Goodhue is arich bit of 
designing. The book will undoubt- 
edly be not only precious to strangers 
as a souvenir, but useful to 
residents in Boston. The publishers 
Messrs. Curtis & Co., promise an 
édition de luxe. 


also 


The prolific Mr. Henty has turned 
off another book for boys—Through 
Russian Snows, it is called. Itisa 
story of the disastrous Russian 
Campaign of Napoleon. So far as 
technique goes, the tale is sadly 
lacking ; the first hundred pages are 
quite unnecessary to the plot, and 
the ending is clumsily drawn out. 
The characters are not very noble 

-one of the two heroes permits 
himself to be enriched by a Russian 
grandee whose tiny daughter the 
hero has saved. But there is an 
account, conventional, but good 
enough for the purpose, of the 
great expedition, and there are some 
fair descriptions of Russian manners 
and customs. If the youthful 
readers shall absorb these things 
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their time over the _ book. The 
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Pegasus ! 
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Here is a sample 
stanza from the first-prize poem. 

rhe subtle genius of the Greek, 

That bade swift Hermes tread the air, 
And Icarus, on pinions weak, 

The vast ethereal spaces dare, 

And Phaeton forget his fears, 

And speed the cloud-borne chariot free 
Pre pheti looked adown the years, 

And dreamt a deed fulfilled in thee. 

Appropriately pneumatic, is it 
not? The author begins his poem 
with an_ assertion. that 
‘ fashioned the mystic 
of steel and flame.” 
the author alleges that he launches 
him like the thrust and 
speeds triumphant down the wind. 
The second prize poem, 
stanzas, contains two open reter- 
ences and two allusions to the 
wheel; otherwise it is a rather 
commonplace nature poem. 

But greater things than the col- 
lecting of several hundred pretty 
bad pieces of verse about bicycles 
have been achieved by the editors 
of the Critic. Letters have the 
editors collected ; letters from some 
two dozen of the best known literary 
men and women in this 
About half of the writers ride the 
wheel. You will not often find an 
more characteristic set of documets. 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis says he 
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the Putnams issue the following 
books Che Ballads of the Nations. 
Under this title they publish eight 
volumes of some of the more dis- 
tinctive specimens of ancient and 
modern balladry. Included in this 
series will be volumes on the balladry 
of England. Spain, America and 
France. The volumes will be illus- 
trated. Stories ot the Ages. Under 
this title they issue a series of famous 
books, offered as specimens of the 
best literature and of artistic typo- 
graphy and binding. The first 
series include Mrs. Gaskell’s Cran- 
ford: some of Zschokke’s more dis- 
tinctive tales; Thackeray’s The 
Rose and Ring, Undine; Peacock’s 
Headlong Hall, and selected 
from the Gesta Romanorum. 
Among the Nations. A Study of 
the Jews and Antisemitism. By 
Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. Translated 
from the French by Frances Hell- 
man. Che authorized edition, for 
the United States and Europe, of a 
famous book. While Beaulieu at 
one period of his life conceived a 
violent prejudice against the Jews, 
he is at present a warm advocate of 
their cause. Old Diary Leaves. The 
true story of the Theosophical 
Society, by Henry Steele Olcott, the 
founder and president of the society. 
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earthly worries of my 
i es increase 
>t re’ » °° 
ven peace 
Se 


troubled Gentleman of 


I would strike, 
a charger with a 
1 seems to like 
al ed a ° bike dd 


d Gentleman of France. 


it the woman of today, 
ess Gallia askance ; 
join the fray 


Amazons as they, 
Gentleman of 


ancnoly 
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ladies I adored, 
with rapier and lance ; 


* \A } 
; ay would make them bored, 
‘Ww restored 
; : ioth the Gentleman of 


avery Leas ‘ es M toes and Commentaries 
ernie ‘roebel’s Mother Play, 

. T nm by Miss Susan E. 
. been published by D. 
: epicton & Co. as Volume XXXi 
© international Education 

w pric a aS is to be followed by 
EACH rg me, The Songs and 


plete the work. 
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educational works to 
immediately by Mac- 


; 
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place, Text-book of Pr on plementary 
for tia Physical Geography 
ia S 


chools, by Ralph S. Tarr, 


BS. Fac : 
F.G.S.A., Assistant Professor 






of Geology at Cornell University ; 
A Laboratory Course in Experimen- 
tal Physics, by W. J. Loudon and 
J. C. McLennan; and The Elements 
of Geometry, by George Cunning- 
ham Edwards, Associate Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of 
California. 


Anthony Hope’s new romance 
Chronicles of Count Antonio is to 
be published immediately by D. Ap 
pleton & Co. in a handsome volume, 
with a frontispiece by S. W. Van 
Schaick. 

As the publishers, primarily, of 
books by American and 
books for young people, the Lothrop 
Publishing Company embody in 


writers 


their new poster an expression of 
the main purpose of the house ina 
design, The poster represents 


Dame Columbia wedding the Genius 
of Humor; the ceremony is pet 
formed by the American Eagle, the 
above, mirth 


frieze, and 


patriotism in a 


unites 
suggestion of the 
stars and stripes, and the decoration 
below the shield 
and artin the 
he 


Schumacher. 


suggests literature 
interest of the boys 


and girls poster 15S designed 


by W. E. 


In the Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography Rev. Wil 
liam Copley Winslow, 1).D., severely 
John Fiske for 
disregarding, in his History of the 
United States, the 
the early Winslows, 


Ihe last of George Birkbeck Hill’s 
\ Talk over Autographs appears in 
the November Atlantic 


criticizes Professor 


achievements of 


These 


papers have created wide interest, 
and the publishers of The Atlantic 
are glad to announce that Dr. Hill 


will contribute during 


1896 further 
papers on the letters and journals of 


famous men. 


The Future of Naval Warfare, in 
the November Atlantic, is a 
future 


discus- 
usefulness of the 
perfected The 
author's solution of the problem is 
original and interestit 


sion of the 


worlds navies. 


co 
ig. 


President Andrews reaches in the 
November number of Scribner’s 
Magazine one of the most notable 
and important periods in contempo- 
rary history. In The Plumed Knight 
and His Joust he retells with mov- 
ing power and great fairness the 
dramatic incidents attending the 
Mulligan Letters investigation and 
the exciting the Blaine- 
Cleveland campaign. 


events of 


The Atlanta Exposition, by the 
Hon. W. Y. Atkinson, Governor of 
Georgia, forms the opening article 
of the October number of the North 
American Review. ‘The Governor 
is very eloquent upon the subject of 
the Great Cotton States and Inter- 
national Exposition, claiming for it 
a superiority to Chicago’s World’s 
Fair. 

Probably the latest and best de- 
scription of Madagascar, the scene 
of the French military operations 
against the natives, appears in 
Actual Africa by Frank Vincent, re- 
cently published by D. Appleton & 
Co. 

Mr. John La Farge wil) publish 
at once, through Macmillan & Co.,a 
book, made up of the lectures given 
in the year 1893 at the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York, under the 
title of Considerations on Painting. 
These lectures while written with a 
view to the needs of a special set of 
students, have, nevertheless, for this 
very reason a practical character 
that renders them of great value for 
students of any time and place, 
while for the general reader there is 
a peculiar interest in gaining, in 
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this way, the teaching of one of the 
most successful teachers in our coun- 
try. 


rHE LATEST BOORS. 


FICTION, 


A Chosen Few Short Stories. By Frank 
R. Stockton. New York. Charles Scrib 
ner’s Sons. 

A Singular Life. By Elizabeth Stuart 


Phelps Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25. 

A Son of the Plams, By Arthur Pater- 
son. New York: Macmillan & Co. Bos 
ton: for sale by Damrell & Upham. $1.25. 

From Ureamland Sent. By Lilian Whit 
ing. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

John Darker. By Aubrey New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Boston: for sale 
by Estes & Lauriat. $1.25 


Boston: Iloughton, 


Lee. 


La Belle-Nivernaise lranslated from 
the French of Alphonse Daudet by Hun 
tington Smith. Boston: T. Y. Crowell & 
Co 

Lady 
Hopkins 


Bonnie's Experiment. By 
Now York: Henry Holt & Co, 
Paddy O'Leary avd His Learned Pig 
By Elizabeth Champney 
Mead & Co 
Red Kowans. By Mrs. F 
York Macmillan & Co, 
by Damrell & Upham, 
Standish of Standish 
With 
1). Merrill 


6 V »S.00, 


A. Steel. 


D1.O0, 


By Jane G 
Boston: 
lhe Coming of Theodora, By 


White 


$1.25. 


Orne Boston 
& Co 
lhe Garden Behind the Moon. 
and illustrated by Howard Pyle 
York: Charles Sciibner’s Sons. 
for sale by Damrell & Upham. $2.00. 

The Hand of Fate Ky Kate 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co 
The Herons. By Helen Snipton. 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
for sale by Damrell & Upham. $1 
rhe Imp¢ ster By Charles 
Talbot 
$1.00, 
The last of the Vikings My 
New York 


Houghton, 


$1.00 


Boste n 


Charles Young 
(‘o Boston: 
The Life of 


Jewett 


Nancy. By Sarah 
Boston: 
$1.25 

The Long Vacation By 
Yonge New York: 
for sale by W. B. 


Boston : 


$1.00. 

The Men of Moss Hags. By S. R 
Crockett. New York Macmillan & Co. 
$1.50 


Paul. 


The Red Badge of Courage. 


soston: 


The Arena Publishing Co 


Crane. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.00. 

The Village Watch Tower. By Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. Boston: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 
The Wonderful Visit 

New York: 

for sale by Damrell & Upham. §1. 


Fa) 


The Young Ranchers. By Edward § 
Ellis. Philadelphia: Henry TI. Coates 
Co. 


Two Little Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Hodgson Burnett. New 
Scribner’s Sons. 
rell & Upham. 


York: 


$1.50 





Tighe 


New York: Dodd, 


New 
Boston: for sale 


Austin. 
Photogravure Illustrations by Frank 
Houghton, Miftlin & 


Khiza 
Mifflin 


Written 
New 


Boston: 
Lilly Blue 


New 


Boston: 


Remington 
Lothrop Publishing Co 


y Captatn 
Macmillan & 
for sale by Damrell & Upham 
(Orne 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
Charlotte M 


Macmillan & Co 
Clarke &- Co 


The Passing of Alex. Wy Mrs. Marjorie 


by Stephen 


By H G. Wells. 
Macmillan & Co. Boston: 
2 


3y Frances 
Charles 
Boston: for sale by Dam 


AIDS FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now pub 
| lishing a series of reproductions of fine photo 
graphs of famous buildings and monuments as 
aids for teaching Art and History. 

rhese reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in 
size, of the same color as the original photographs 
and do not fade on exposure to light 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 


thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


The Prang Educational Co., 


646 Washington St., 47 East 10th St., 
Boston. New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago. 
For the hiwher educa 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, icin or” sinue wontem, 


.dildings unsurpassed \orcomfort and he sith, twenty 
tive acres-—twelve in grove lake for rowing and skating, 
Olassical and general course of study ; also prey urstory 
and optional, Year commences Sept. 11 18%, Apply to 

Miss IDA ©. ALLEN, Principal, Bradford Mare 





HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for Individual needs. 
rhorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for col 
lege. Special students received into all classes 
Chemistry and Physics are taught by labora- 
tory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd, 
There is Military Drill for boys 593 Boylston 
Street. Copley Square 


Lodging 50 and 75 cents. Meals 25 cents. 


Grounds. Write for circular to 


Illustrated Lectures. 
BRAZIL. INDIA. 


By MRS. BERNARD WHITMAN, 


Story of an Arctic Expedition. 
By ALBERT WHITE VORSE. 


For Terms and Dates Address 
FRANK S. ALLYNE, Manager. 
120 TREMONT STREET, - - BOSTON. 


SECRETARY WANTED. 


A learned Society desires a capable per- 
son (woman preferred) to attend, to corres- 
pondence, recording subscriptions, etc., etc. 
Rooms and a fair salary tendered. Address, 
with particulars in confidence, Antiquarian, 
Boston Commonwealth. 


& NY one desiring a pleasant home in a 


private family, with most desirable sur- 
roundings, can find it by addressing E. B. C., 
Jamaica Plain. Two bedrooms and a large 
parlor, opening on a garden. Near steam 
and electric cars. A)l modern conveniencies. 


Unc’ Edinburg. By Thos. Nelson Page. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Bos- READER AT HOME. 
ton: for sale by Damrell & Upham. §$1.50. 

Where Highways Cross. By J. S. if any gentleman or lady needs an 
Fletcher. New York: Macmillan & Co. | accomplished reader or amanuensis 


Boston: for sale by W. B 
75 cts. 

Wild Rose. By Francis Francis. 
York: Macmillan & Co. 
by Damrell & Upham. 

King Arthur. By J. Comyn; Carr. 
York : Macmillan & Co. 
by Estes & Lauriat. 


smith. Illustrated by F. C. Gordon. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 3oston : for 
sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. $2.00 
FOLK LORE. 
Myths of Northern Lands. By H. 


Guerber. 
Co. $1.50 
Snow Bird and other Indian 
Margaret Compton. New 
Mead & Co. 
Clarke & Co. $1.50 
The Elf-Errant. By Moira O’ Neill. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
by W. B. Clarke & Co. 
SCIENCE. 
Statistics and Sociology. 
Mayo-Smith, Ph. D. New York: 
millan & Co. 
& Upham. § 


York: 


$1.50. 


oo. 


3. 

Studies in the Evolutionary Psychology of 
Feeling. By Hiram M. Stanley. New York: 
for sale by 


Macmillan & Co. Boston: 

Damrell & Upham. $2.25. 
The Lakes of North America. 

C. Russell, Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Clarke & Co 


New 
Boston: for sale 


New 


toston: for sale 


She Stoops to Conquer. By Oliver Gold- 
; New 


New York; The American Book 


Tales. By 
Dodd, 


joston: for sale by W. B. 
New 


Boston: for sale 


By Richard 
Mac- 
soston: for sale by Damrell 


By Israel 


for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 


Hate. 


SUMMER GUIDE BOOK 
TO BOSTON. 


The ‘‘New Harry & Lucy”’ 
Book to 


EDWARD FE. 


is a Summer Guide 
Boston. These amusing and in- 
structive letters originally pub- 


lished in THE COMMONWEALTH, 





have been collected in one 
volume fully illustrated. 
Price, $1.00. 
For sale at all Bookstores 


and by 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 








Atlanta Exposition. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY will entertain visitors. 
Con- 
venient to electric and steam cars to Exposition 


President HORACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga. 
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+ SCIENCE AT THE MECHANICS FAIR. 

HE little aggregation of scientific 

exhibits on the stage of the 
large hall at the Mechanics Fair re 
minds one not a little of previous 
scientific exhibits which were gath 
ered in like manner about the same 
centre in the fairs of ten or a dozen 
years ago, and the present showing 
bids fair to be quite as interesting 
a one as any of them. It is true 
that by no means all of the scien 
tific and educational exhibits are 
here gathered, for there are certain 
of the latter, requiring much wall 
space, which have taken possession 
of the upper gallery, while the In 
stitute of Technology has a mechan 
ical exhibit on the balcony of Grand 
Hall, and the Cambridge Manual 
Training School has its quarters in 
the basement of Exhibition Hall un 
der the entrance to the Fair. 

As to the manual training exhib 
its. there is as yet little to say. Al 
though rows of idle work-benches 
have little interest for the general 
public, still they suggest activity at 
some future time, but it is unfortu 
nate that there is as yet no one in 
attendance to answer questions, 
and no signs to indicate at what 
hours the workers may be seen. One 
can but deem this an oversight, for 
the Fair has been open two weeks, 
and many persons have already 
visited it who have more or less in 
terest in manual training. 

Much of the upper gallery of 
Grand Hall is devoted to the work 
of .the Boston public schools, and 
here there is shown the system, 
from the simplest paper-folding and 
straw-laying to the high development 
of drawing and designing in their 
different branches, and modelling. 
he work of the scholars is credita 
ble throughout and includes a very 
large range of material and purpose. 
There is paper-folding and cutting, 
designing in harmonious _ tinted 
papers, pencil and ink sketches from 
natural objects, conventionalized de 
signs from leaves and flowers, geo 
metrical patterns, designs for wood 
or iron grilles, for wall paper and 
decoration and even for stained 
glass, and more or less modelling, 
partly original and from the flat or 
from relief copies. 

The exhibit of the Mechanic Arts 
High Schoolis still soincompleteasto 
be difficult to note in any intelligent 
way. The work of this institution 
ought to be of the highest character. 
The Lowell School of Design is the 
second largest exhibitor in this gal 
lery, one section being devoted to 
graded color work, and the second, 
including the work of the Institute 
of Technology students, being mostly 
original patterns for wall papers and 
friezes, many of which follow ideals 
already familiar, while others are 
quite novel and striking. 

As to the exhibit of the Institute 
of Technology in its mechanical 
and scientific departments, there 
are some features which seem a lit- 
tle disappointing. The showing of 
theodolites, chemical apparatus, and 
instruments such as one would buy 
of any dealer in these commodities 
seems hardly called for in a place 
where space is limited, as is the case 
at the Fair. Much better is the ex- 
hibition of work actually performed 


by the students, under Prof. Lanza, 
in the testing of materials, or the 
models of dynamos built by the stu 
dents. ‘These mean something and 
are evidence of the excellent quality 
of the instruction at the institution 

But to return to the platform of 
Grand Hall, a number of exhibits 
there displayed are of the highest 
interest The reader of THe Com 
MOMWEALTH will find himself quite 
at home, for several of the displays 
are of articles which have been 
noted from time to time in this de 
partment of the paper Among 
these may be mentioned the gipsy 
moth, the butterflies of the Denton 
brothers, the Edgecombe binocular 
teles« ope ind the kites, tog 
with a number of other novelties 

The exhibit of the Gipsy Moth 
Commission is educational in its 
nature, consisting of a large case 
showing the insect in all stages of 
its development, the caterpillar, the 
pupa, the male and female moths 
and the egy clusters as they are to 
be seen on the trees. The case goes 
further and shows the relations of 
the birds to the moths and caterpil 
lars, and is in every sense a_ benefi 
cial exhibition, and one which the 
state should make as prominent as 
possible, in view of the constant ex 
pense which is incurred in sending 
men to examine territory in which 
the pest 1s discovered, but which 
after all prove but outbreaks of less 
dangerous insects while on the 
other hand, every one in the vicinity 
of the infested districts should be 
familiar with the moth in its differ 
ent aspects, and be ready to take 
quick action on its appearance. 
Photographs and the smaller sets of 
specimens serve to give still further 
information about the most remark 
able of our insect pests. 

Che exhibit of telescopes which is 
shown by the Edgecombe Brothers 
of Mystic, Conn., brings us back at 
once to the interesting question of 
reflecting telescopes 7s. retractors, 
for two of the instruments shown are 
the former kind. ‘There is some 
thing very interesting about a re 
flecting telescope, the principles in 
volved are of the simplest, there is 
use made of a mirror, to which we 
are all accustomed, and there are 
no bothersome aberrations or chem- 
ical focuses or other unusual mat 
ters to disturb one. So far as ex 
pense is concerned, the reflecting 
telescope has much the advantage ; 
and for two reasons: first, since the 
material of the mirror does not en 
ter into the problem, since only its 
surface is used; and again, because 
there is a single curved surface to 
produce instead of the four surfaces 
of the two lenses in the objective of 
a refractor. But, advantages to the 
contrary notwithstanding, there is 
something about the reflecting tele 
scope that is not understood. Any 
mathematician can figure out at 
once the advantages in point of 
light, any mechanic can note the ad- 
vantages in the practical points of 
construction, but all the same, the 
performance of the finished telescope 
falls far short of the computed value, 
and above a certain comparatively 
small size, the refractor is the more 
satisfactory instrument. 

The reflecting telescopes shown 


by the Edgecombes are within the 
limit where the great superiority on 
the part of the refractor is not evi 
dent. Che instruments, of which 
there are two, are of six and one- 
half and eight and one-half inches 
aperture, are neat in form and pres 
velty of mounting, that 
of the alt-azimuth in particular, in 
which a wide voke supp rts the tele 


ent some no 


scope tube, which itself turns on 
trunnions (he real novelty in this 
exhibit is the new binocular tele 
scope of six inches aperture. ‘This 
constructed for 
these gentlemen by the Clarks of 
Cambridge. The instrument may 
be popularly described as a_ huge 
opera glass Of course there are 


instrument was 


differences between the binocular 
telescope and the opera glass, chief 
among which is this, that in an 
opera glass a large pencil of light is 
passed through the eye lens, and the 
pupilofthe eye of the observer cat« hes 
only alittle circle out of the com 
paratively large beam, while in the 
telescope oper, the rays . are 
brought into a very small converg 
ing cone of light,the whole of which 
is received by the eye. 

The binocular consists of two 
telescopes of equal size and the 
same length of focus, and both eyes 
of the observer are employed, one 
looking through each tube. An in- 
genious device provides for adapta 
tion to different widths of eyes, the 
distance between the eyes varying 
in different individuals The in 
strument presents certain advan 
tages, first that both eyes are em 
ployed, and again, that there are ef 
fects of reli in the object viewed, 
which ¢ } moon, for example, 
give remarkable prominence to the 
rugged elements of the surface. At 

levents, the binocular is the most 
novel form of telescope presented 
for quite a number of years. 

Adjoining this exhibit there is one 
of a single telescope It isa SIx 
inch glass, the first one by Mr. 
Nilsson, and as perfectly finished an 
article as there is in the entire Fair. 
The instrument is mounted on a 
metal pillar which encloses the 
driving clock, it is fitted with find- 
ing circles and with graduated 
circles and verniers, and has no end 
of ditferent motions and clamps. As 
an instrument for show purposes, for 
explanation of notions and principles, 
this telescope is superb; the work 
is of the finest, far too fine for any 
practical needs of one who would 
use the telescope, but such things 
are permissible in an instrument for 
exhibition at a fair. 

Next to the telescopes of the 
Edgecombes is the exhibit of Buff 
and Berger, makers of surveyors’ 
instruments, whose reputation is not 
confined to this continent, since one 
of the most recent circulars from 
Germany advertises ‘theodolites of 
the celebrated Buff and Berger 
pattern.’ A large show-case filled 
with transits, levels and grade instru- 
ments, serves to exhibit the manu- 
factures of the firm, while targets, 
delicate level tubes and_ other 
instruments of precision are shown 
in great variety. 

Across the aisle, in one of the 
nooks formed by the projections of 
the great organ, is the modest show- 
ing of the Aeronautical Society. 
This society, although yet young. is 
vigorous, and presents here quite a 
series of interesting apparatus. A 
model of Maxim’s air-ship occupies 
a table in the centre, while a whirl- 
ing device for testing the lifting 
power of different devices is also 
shown. The kites which are here 
exhibited are from the Blue Hill 
stock and include one of the Eddy 
type and another of the Hargraves 
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be cured at a 
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Philip L. Hale 


‘© OA, mats oui—mais out — certaine 
ment! Chacun des eleves donne une 
pourboire a M. Bouguereau au moment 
guila fini de corriger.”’ 

“For your ~- benefit, my bilious 
Billings, I will translate what he 
said ‘Why yes, of course! We 
each give the old boy a tip when 
he’s finished criticising our draw 
in 
tle youth, probably don’t 
1e enormity of this sugges 
tion; it was as if someone had told 
you to tip Queen Vic. at a Drawing 
Room For these old French pro 
fessors take themselves au grand 
sérieux, and are peculiarly touching 
about their dignity Papa Bougue 


reau, perhaps, more than most 


But Blodgett had no conception 
of this and simply asked, ‘‘ How 
much do I give.”’ 

“Oh, two sous—four sous what 
you like,” replied Durand, shrug 
ging his shoulders and throwing out 
his hands, to conceal the convulsion 
of joy within. 

‘Well, shall I tip him this next 
time?” says Blodgett 

“Why, yes, that would be a good 
idea. To tell you the truth, he’s 
noticed that you’ve overlooked him 
before this But of course he’s sen 
sitive about the matter and, you 
being a foreigner, he let it go.” 

All right,” says Billings, * I'll 
take care, this time.”’ 

Off rushes Durand to the rest of 
‘der bhuoys’: “Eh! my friends, 
listen,’ he snickers; “this sacred 
savage of an American is going to 
tip M. Bouguereau! Make atten 
tion, when he passes.”’ 

Of course, after that, we were all 
on the gui vive, but poor old Blod 
gett was as innocent as the babe un- 
born and got out his four sous all 
ready for the ‘ Prof.’ 

In comes old Papa Bouguereau, 
very dignified and pompous, with a 
big red button in his waistcoat, to 
show he’s a Commander of the 
Legion of Honor. But before him 
runs Jules the Janitor. “A little of 
silence, my sirs, Mister Bouguereau 


’ 


goes to come.” The old gentleman 
sits down at the first easel. ‘You 
haven’t the character of the model 
at all, at all, at all; search the 
character’’—and so on, the old rig- 
marole ; and thus he works on 
toward poor unsuspecting old Blod- 
gett, who’s quite happy in thinking 
how pleased the professor will be at 
getting his tip at last. 

Finally Bouguereau gets to Blod- 
gett, who has a rather good draw- 
ing that week. “Not bad—not 
bad—the hand a little too small. 
Continue, sir, continue ’’—and then, 
as he turns to go, Blodgett slips the 
four sous into his hand! - 


Well, I must say, the old boy 
acted like a trump. At first he 
started, as if he’d been shot; but 
then, seeing, by Blodgett’s innocent 
expression that the poor devil must 
have been hoaxed, he bowed gravely, 
said “ Merci, Monsieur,” and pocketed 
the money. 

We were in a terrible way; we 
were all dying with laughter, and 
yet we saw from the boss’ expres- 
sion that the deuce was to pay. 
Those of us who were near enough 
to Blodgett relieved our feelings by 
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sundry kicks—where they would do 
the most good. 

Bouguereau hurried through that 
criticism and then, beckoning to 
the Massier as he went out of the 
door, whispered to him, 

“If this ever happens again, it 
will be the last time I correct in the 
school ;"’ and so he went out, leav 
ing us a rather scared lot. 

But, I tell you, we took it out of 
Blodgett. 
of it Caricatures were made of 
him presenting the four sous; one 


The poor cuss led a life 


of the boys wrote a comic song 
about him: and fellows would call 
across the studio, ‘*How much 
ought one to give to Mister the Pro- 
fessor to drink, for his criticism; ”’ 
and the reply would come, ‘6 Ac- 
cording to the advice of Mr. Blod 
gett (artist painter American,) four 
sous is the proper sum.” 

Blodgett left the school ; he said 
the air was too hot for him, But 
we knew what had made it so. 


COTTON. 

A study of the crop figures will 
show that seven yearsof successively 
increasing crops from 1885-6 to 
1891-2 was unprecedented in the 
history of trade. It is doubtful, says 
Harper’s Weekly if any leading crop 
raised can show such an unbroken 
increase for seven years. Jumping 
from 5,700,000 bales in 1885-6, 
there was practically no halting 
until 1891-2, when the yield was 
9,035,000 bales—a gain of 3,300,000 
bales, or nearly 60 per cent advance 
in seven years. 

In nineteen years cotton has 
brought into the South over $6,000- 
000,000—-a sum so vast that the 
profits out of it ought to have been 
enough to greatly enrich that section. 
Unfortunately, however, the system 
necessitated by the conditions pre- 
vailing immediately after the war, 
of raising cotton only, and buying 
provisions and grain in the West, 
left at home but little if any surplus 
money out of the cotton crop. The 
West and North drained that section 
of several hundred million dollars 
every year, because it depended upon 
them for all of its manufactured 
goods, as well as for the bulk of its 
food stuffs. Hence of the enormous 
amount received from cotton very 
little remained in the South. The 
increase in the diversification of 
farm products, the raising of home 
supplies, the developmentfof {truck- 
ing, and the building of} factories 





are all uniting to keep at home the 
money which formerly went North 
and West. Whether the cotton-raiser 
himself be getting the full benefit 
of this or not, the South at large is 
necessarily doing so. The increase 
in the attention given to grain cul- 
tivation is illustrated by the fact 
that the South’s grain crop of 1894 
was 611,000,000 bushels, valued at 
$302,000,000, or more than the 
value of its entire cotton crop, and 
the yield for 1895 will probably 
exceed these figures by at least 
50,000,000 bushels. 
~ The importance of cotton in our 
foreign trade relations can be real 
ized from the simple statement that 
since 1875 our exports of this staple 
have aggregated in value $4,000,000- 
000, while the total exports of wheat 
and flour combined for the same 
period have been about $2,600,000- 
ooo, showing a difference of $1,400- 
000,000, or over fifty per cent, in 
favor of cotton. Moreover, during 
the same period, we have exported 
about $200,000,000_ of manu- 
factured cotton goods, making the 
total value really $4,200,000,000, 
Compared with the exports of wheat, 
flour, and corn combined—the value 
of which since 1875 has been about 
$3,200,000,o0oo—there is a difference 
in favor of cotton of $1,000,000,000. 
Going back to 1820, it is found 
thatthe total value of flour and 
wheat exported for the last seventy- 
four years is, in round figures, $4,- 
000,000,000, Or $¢200,000,000 less 
than the value of the cotton ex- 
ported during the last nineteen 


years. 
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CONDUC 


OCTOBER. 
{Helen Hunt Jacksonjin American Kitchen Maga 
© suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 
Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather; 


When loud the bumble-bee makes hast 
Belated, thriftless vagrant, 
And goldenrod is dying fast, 


And lanes with grapes are fragrant 
When gentians roll their fringes tig 
To save them for the moron 
And chestnuts fall from satin bu 
Without a sound of warning; 


When on the ground red apples lit 
In piles like wels shining 
And redder still on old stone wall 
Are leaves of woodbine twi 
When all the lovely wayside 
heir white- winged seeds ar ving, 


ields still green and 


And in the 


Late aftermaths are growing ; 


When springs run low, and on the brooks 
In idle golden freighting, 
Bright leaves sift noiseless in the hush 
Of woods, for winter walling ; 
When comrades seek sweet country haunts 


By twos and twos together, 
And count like misers, hour by hour, 


} 


October's br rit blue 

























































weather 


f J 
rf ine 


boasts together 


© suns and skies and flowers « 
Count all your 
Love loveth best of 


} 


all the year 
bright blue weather 


October's 


LAUS HIPPOCASTANI, 


HE selection of a national tlower, 
which 
has strongly emphasized 


disc ussed, 
the 
blossoms and 


is so widely 
rela 
tions between certain 
the literature of localities 
seasons. Our attention 
stantly called to their celebration 
in poetry and in song. The butter 
cups and daisies of the young spring 
time, the roses of June, the golden 
rod which in late summer and early 
autumn adorns every roadside, the 
harvest glories of the corn and the 
vine—all these have been sung in 


and 


Is con 


every measure until their praises 
sound trite to our too accustomed 
ears. But there is one of Nature’s 
gifts—one which may stand as a 


type of October—which has seldom 
been deemed worthy of the poet's 
thought, and yet which contains 
within itself a wealth of suggestion 
rarely to be found in any of its 
more widely praised brethren of the 
field or the forest. 

The horse-chestnut in every 
phase of its being may well stand as 
the representative of beauty, wisdom 
and poetry. It is equally at home 
in both city and country, its homely 
virtues endear it alike to old and 
young. After along New England 
winter there are many dreary days 
of pale, watery sunshine, less cheer- 
ful than the grey clouds themselves, 
when the winds come sweeping over 
the bare hillsides, laden with the 
chill breath of melting snow-drifts, 
and mud and ice contend for the 
possession of every shady corner of 


C 
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HOME AND HOUSEHOLD 


TED BY 


@ Howe mo HOUSEHOLD 


Goodrich 


the bare branches 


moisture, 


the earth, and 
blackened with 
insist upon calling your attention t 

of the Who 


seem | 


the desolation land. 


has not felt an exultant thrill when 
he caught his first sight of tl 
glistening, swelling buds of the 
horse chestnut, whicl stretched out 
stiff, ungainly hands h th 
sign ils of hope ‘spring tim 
lingered, but | see 
their message 

The other trees timid 
waiting to be praised or coaxed a 
little, and seem very re 
yield up thi oy the A tree 
stow upon | iter! ) T 
ou horse-chestnut 
n its beneficence, | 
buds and forcing them pe 
few days late we joyfully exclaim 

‘‘Summer is close at hand. See 
what a shadow the horse-chestnut 
leaves are throwing already 

Every bough is adorned with 
drooping clusters of tender green, 
while vet the other trees are covly 
hanging back and are still showing 
empty twigs or delicat tle buds 
hardly to be distinguishe 
our hone st tr end d es not vet =f 
in his generous toil f ' ( 
but hurries on to his next phase, 
whic h is not less pDeautifu WI! it 
can be more lovely than the summer 
aspect of this beautiful tree | 
symmetrical, thickly clothed in his 


broad green leaves and crowned 


with tall clusters of creamy blossoms, 


delicately spl ished here and there 


with pink and yellow like a gigantic 
bouquet upon the green lawn. Not 
only does its beauty please our eyes, 
but our ears are regaled with the 
music of the summer winds playing 
in its broad leaves and the melodi 
ous humming of a thousand bees 


among its flowers. 

When his have 
and there remains only the 
of cooling shade from the blazing 
summer sun for him to bestow upon 
then of 
joy is not finished. October comes 
with bright sunshine and clear, 
air, and a sharp hint of morning 
frost. Down come the prickly green 
burrs, with a little tantalizing rift at 
one end disclosing a bit of smooth, 
shining, mahogany-colored 
within. This the children’s 
festival. The boys throwsticks and 
they climb the trees; they 
fill hats, pockets, bags with the sleek, 
rich-colored nuts. 
shout, they fill the 


blossoms fallen 


boon 


us, even his ministration 


crisp 


surface 


is 
stones; 


They sing and 
autumn air with 
their merriment. They divide their 
treasures, smoothing their shiny 
sides with admiring fingers. This 
division of the spoils produces a 
great deal of noisy discussion, for 
as no two horse-chestnuts are alike, 


so the merits of each call for dis- 
course and comparison. 
At home we used to name ours, 


“ Pure and Sure.” 


velands 


BAKING POowDER. 


All leading teachers of cookery use it, 





and we knew by his honest face 
every member of our large collection 
There are certain of them that will 
make the best kind of a buzz, and 
penknives and string are brought 
intO requisition, ind the buzz 
industry is soon well under way \ 
large trade is immediately organized, 
both in the raw material and in the 
finished article. Every buzz, of | 
course, has a different tone, and 
every boy can recognize his own, 
however large the chorus Grand 
father Str lis by wi e the work S 
ts busiest ind be 7S I ne irges 
and handsomest horse-chestnut 
stock, that he may carry it in his 
pocket to kee] off rheumatism. 
here Sa tw nkle In his Ve is he 
make the re es ind the dren 
hardly ki hethe rr not he n 
earne but } irs pe t t 
| } ta A 
f I Ss i 
) ‘ i he i t ~f 
man I } ) é 
eca (, | ti r hin t 
( : ; , 
cl F 
t t \ if 
it has beena d, an n 
een Pp ished | \ his d rections to a 
degree of almost mirror like bright 
ness, he oT ively po¢ kets it and 


expressing the opini 


1 


that the winter will be remarkable 
fo his ¢ ‘ freedom from. the 
terrible scourge of rheumatism. The 
children are fully convinced that he 

i rr be € I ~ ré entive 
‘ ( 

| se-chestil factory i ) 

l ' per ( I 
hic vi ta I I 
i high! 

p il d le l \ th I i 
b es or nail sug ms, Cal ¢ 
used na < dinne ible with 
h ghly decorative effect 

Daint tle cradle ure 
manufactured at this establishme 
They afford ample accommodat 
for twin china dolls, who present an 
aspect of the most comfortable re 
pose, under a silk quilt made ot a 
piece of ribbon and their round 


painted heads resting side by side on 
a diminutive Even the 
to 
One of the young ladies 


pillow. 
elders of the family do not scorn 
utilize it. 
has madea number of charming little 
for a fair 
cases, pen and pin baskets and many 


articles fancy thimble 
others, by lining the emptied shells 


with colored satin and _ finishing 
with baby-ribbon trimmed with large 
gilt and steel spangles. 

Che all, how- 
ever, was at the dinner table a day 
or two ago, wherea heap of smoking 
nuts were seen piled upon a_ napkin 
on a dish which was bordered with 
a gay wreath of parsley and blossoms 
The baked nuts 
proved delicious eating, much to the 
surprise of the who had 
never known of any edible qualities 
belonging to them: until the lady 
of the house explained that she had 


greatest success of 


of the nasturtium. 


guests, 


scooped out the original contents of 
the shells and substituted mashed 
and seasoned sweet-potato, which 


a flavor not wholly 
from the _horse-chestnut. 


The result was an extremely attrac- 


indeed has 
similar 


dis- 


tive as well as delightful dish. 
To those who love to trace out 
moral types even in inanimate 


nature, there is abundant opportunity 
in this noble tree. One can readily 
find courage, honesty, whole-souled 
benevolence, industry and a host of 
human virtues there represented. 
He belongs to humanity at large, to 
all seasons, to all but his 
virtues all culminate in New Eng- 
land and in this glorious month of 
October. Let us give him our greet- 


ves 
age 5, 
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id Household. 


song Here's 
rO GET WELL.’ 

um I 
themselves 
hing to get 
come to probe 
vrites krances 
K chet 
orat Ca 

' } 
" I ! rT 
| e suflere seeks 
( mate flees to 
s,or wherever the 
~ supposed to be 
the fact that the 
ge must begin with 
vith external 
tem cannot re 
detriment Yet 
ron 1 S usSé 
itient cries out 
) e ) 
make i 
Swett S Ss 
n We 
es her morn 
ir, finishes he 
iu or cake 
is much sweeten 


ion whatever 


res as she ought, 
nce 18 troubled 
constipation, it 


Friends 


essness. 
n She resents 
sists that her diet 


with 


She will take medi- 


hoicest food. 


ne 


tt 
i 


ved by 
deny 


physician, 
herself the 
veets. 
Boston 


He 


nor tobacco in any 


S man 
high 


~ 


in 
, , 
iver. 


with 


He 


loaded 


ive life demandsa 
d that so long as 
roperly cooked no 
m what—to speak 
-d gluttony. But 
hs he has an acute 


nal disorder accom 


iting suffering. 


1 specialist who is 
Sewi ing Silk. 
chine sewing. This 


s 


nner 


"Ol 


First Prizes for 
ng already been awarded 


F ourteen Gold Medals 





isé care in selecting sew- 

id the name Corticelli 
‘*, Twist, and Worsted 
©sitate, for it is reliable. 


sen NOTUCK SILK CO., 


Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


and who 


for 


attend him, 
enormous 


called 


} re 
charges 


to 


an fee his 


services, prescribes but a modicum 


of medicine, and limits his patient 
to a strict diet of dry toast and 
water for several days. Nature thus 
has a chance to throw off the super 
juity which has deranged the sys 
tem. 
\ teacher in the sciences in a 
ite school in New York was 
demonstrating to her pupils the in 
digestibility of a certain toothsom«e 


sh, when one of the young ladies 
said deprecatingly, ‘Oh, but it tastes 
so good You dead isk us to 
o ip eating that 


Such cases could be multiplied in 
lefinitely, but these are sufficient to 
show that people are willing to do 

inything to get well’ or to keep 
well except to surrender their pet 


and drink. 
not break down altogether in health 
only half well, and are for 
making outward applica 
tion or taking some internal remedy 
their condition. 

of health 
s,and that often means 


tastes in food If they do 


they are 
ever some 
to improve 

Che 


to natural law 


price is obedience 


the sacrifice of desires which are in 
danger of enslaving the life with fet 
ters like iron But law will not com 
promise It says Eat and drink 
indiscreetly if you will, give the rein 
to passion cheat your lungs out of 
the quota of fresh air, dress un 
hygienically but know that for all 
these things, sooner or later, you will 
be brought into judgment. 


With 


] 


iS 


the greater intelligence which 
prevails today in respect to dietetics 
there of 
more power of self control 
appetite. Lack of this 
little in the dyke 
in a flood 


ills. 


is need also developing 
over the 
like the 


which lets 
of physical 


IS 
crevice 
devastating 


ECONOMY IN COOKING. 
HE primary 

cooking, Says 
to please 
us have fancies 
are easily attainable. ‘The 
housekeeper will bear mind all 
such inexpensive dishes and procure 
them for the thereof. She 
will also see that they are daintily 
served. A bit of garnish or a nicely 
molded form half the way in 
creating the attractiveness of the 
viands. An experienced epicure 
‘You sit down to one of 


consideration 
the Cleveland 
the consumer. 
in food that 


In 


Press, is 


All of 
wise 
in 


lovers 


roe 
oe S 


said once: 


my niece’s breakfasts and you see 
halved cantelopes at the corners of 
the table. There are radishes in 


crushed ice, and a few sliced cucum- 
bers. Oatmeal and 
then smoked fish is passed with soft- 
and not rolls and coffee. 
impressed with 
you don’t 
at 


is brought on, 
boiled eggs, 
Some way, you 
the elegance of the whole; 
realize that there was not a 
deal to eat.” 

Naturally, 
far. But, 
plain meal, served courses, where 
everything good of its kind and 
well cooked, is pleasing and palata- 
ble. 

It should go without saying that 
each dish should be perfectly pre- 
pared and _ intrinsically eatable. 
Half-burned or half-raw materials of 
what in their best form could only 
be called ‘messes’ are not dis- 


are 


ore 
gre 


be 


-asonable 


carried too 
limits, a 


this may 
in re 


iS 
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guised by showy presentation. 


And 
it may be urged that, while odd con- 
coctions go further than most things 
to eke out the Lill of fare, they 
should be cautiously triec, unless of 
a character that renders the cook 
of their acceptability. if 
she knows that her céien?d/- like lob- 
may cook it in twenty dif- 
ferent w ays, instead of giving an in 
variable salad. knows 
that lobster is liked, it would be well 
to offer for the first 
time, 

But she assuredly should attempt 
any variety possible in the too hack 
The writer has found, 
by actual experiment, that it is feas- 


certain 
ster, she 
Unless she 

dish 


a simple 


neyed menu. 


ible to have a delicious meat course 
that never repeats itself for a year 
and that at about one-third the ex- 
pense of roast beef. There should 
always be soup at the economist’s 
dinner, and that need cost her little. 
French dressing is not expensive, 
although mayonnaise is, if made 


with pure olive oil, and so is fowl o1 
But French 
ables is alone 
meal. 


offered 


shell fish dressing on 
veget 
the 
generally 


permissi 
That 
and a 


some 
ble for 
] 


should 


principal 
be 
xvood dessert 

Again, the must 
it that she has constant variety. She 
should remember that tires 
quickly of any particular condiment, 
peculiar flavor. And she must 
rely, in part, condiment and 
flavor to help her out when she buys 
inferior In 


economist see to 


one 


or! 


upon 


meats or vegetables. 


part she will trust to care in selec 
tion, in preparation, and in cooking, 
to knowledge and to common 
sense. 

If every housekeeper would seri 
ously apply herself to the study of 
cookery—and this is not hard to do 

she could set a far better table 
than she ever dreamed was possible, 
and at a minimum of cost. cook 
ing school teacher asserts that she 


household with food 
at 50 each a week. No one, 
knowing her, would doubt that the 
food provided would be a revelation 
to that household in its excellence 
and in its healthful qualities. 


< ould provide a 


$1. 


DRESSING AS A FINE ART. 


HILE no woman should feel 
that her clothes are para- 

mount to aught else, every woman, 
says Godey’s Magazine, should have 


a proper pride in her personal 
appearance. It isa mark of self- 
respect to be well groomed and 
gowned, for a badly dressed woman 


makes anything but a good impres- 
sion. Our friends may value us on 


account of intrinsic worth ; strangers 
can only judge us by our outward 
appearance, 

To be well dressed does not neces 
sarily mean to be extravagantly 
apparelled. Some of the most ex- 
pensively gowned women are gotten 
up in atrocious taste, while others 
strike us as a rhythm of harmonious 
effect, and spend comparatively 
little on their clothes. 

To be we!l dressed is to be appro 
priately dressed, and what is emi- 
nently suited to one occasion would 
be inexecrable taste at another time. 

A woman who is not a _ butterfly 
of society may be quite well-dressed 
by purchasing three new gowns each 
the last year’s doing 
duty as second best. For instance, 
she have one new and well- 
fitted tailor gown for the street, one 
reception and one dinner or ba 
gown ; a black silk skirt with three 


season, ones 


must 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “ THEY 
LIVE WELL WHO LIVE CLEANLY,” 
IF YOU USE 


> | 


Pears 


Pears soap 
Is pure; no 
alkali in tt. 

There afte 
a thousand 
sOap-virtuc 
it them 
all. 


silk-and-chiffon waists will supply all 
the and a little 
ingenuity will do the rest. 

The fichus, .collarettes, and ribbon 
harnesses will brighten up a_ well- 
worn or shabby waist ; and_ ribbon 
bows and sashes will do wonders, 

Shoes and gloves are expensive 
adjuncts. It is useless to buy cheap 
ones. ‘Those of good quality are 
cheapest in the end. One pair of 
well-fitting walking-boots, with shoes 


has 


necessary changes, 


and slippers for evening wear, will 
with care last a season; that is, pro 
vided one has two or three pairs of 


shoes left over from last season. 
Half a dozen pairs of gloves worn 
carefully, mended the minute a rip 
is discernible and sent to the cleaners 
when soiled, should be sufficient for 
the every-day woman with restricted 


means. Never wear good shoes o1 
gloves on a rainy day; keep your 
old ones for this purpose. By ob- 


serving these rules you will 
be well dressed. 

Choose your clothes with discre- 
tion, and if your means are limited 
endeavor to assimilate each article 
to some other; do not buy indis- 
criminately, and try to have distinc- 
tive belongings for each costume. 
While it is not imperative that the 
shoes, gloves, and hat match the 
gown in color, it is impoitant that 
they should at least harmonize and 
possess a certain assimilation with 
the most important portions of the 
toilette. 


always 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WinsLow’s Soo1HinG Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething It 
sonthes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, ’and is the best re medy for"Diarrhoea. 


Twenty-Five Cents a bottle. Sold by all 
dri ggists throughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winstow’s SooTruine Syrup. 


Removal. 


After a continuous business career of 
twenty-six years at 54 TEMPLE PLACE, 
we are compelled, through alterations in 
building, to remove our establishment to 


No. 427 Washington Street. 


(Up one sans opp. Summer St. 


LOUIS STEUER & CO. 


Formerly of Gerlach & Steuer of 54 Temple Place. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hair Cutters. 
Manufacturers of 


FINE WICS AND TOUPEES. 
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66 Ba you know they've really 
excellent and _ interesting 


things in at Jordan and Marsh's?’ 


said the Office Cat. 

“ Yes!" said I, mournfully. ‘‘1 
never saw the shops prettier than 
they are this year. But everything 
seems planned for the young and 
charming: that’s the worst of it 
and when one's forty, and only one 


of the other two proverbial things 


and that isn’t the ‘fair’ one, 
either—”’ 
“Stuff!’ said the Office Cat. 


“Do you think I’m going to waste 


my time talking fall fashions? I 
was born ready furnished, praise 


the wherewithal 


and I shed one coat 


the Powers! with 
one is clothed; 


and take on another without the 
meditation of any tailor! When | 
spoke of the interesting things in 
at Jordan and Marsh’s, | didn’t 
mean gigots and chiffons; I meant 


the Salon pictures in that upstairs 
gallery. ‘There are really some cap 
ital things there. Of course the 
weird of. Impressionism is over the 
show, more or less; and there are 
purple cows—”’ 

“ Anything like the Purple Cows 
in the Lark?” said I. 

“ Well, they have this in common 
with it, anyhow,” said the Office 
Cat, “that one ne’er before 

*, .. has seen a Purple Cow, 

Nor ever hopes to see one : 

But this one knows that anyhow 

They'd rather see than be one! 

And I think I’ve come nearer the 


secret of Impressionism that even 
the macaw theory.” 

“The what?’ 

“©, perhaps you don’t read even 
nonsense rhymes? No wonder 
you haven’t much sense, then!” 
sniffed the Office Cat. ‘Good non 
sense drives bad nonsense out of a 
body quicker than anything I know. 
This is the macaw theory: that 
‘ There was once a festive macaw, 

Who Impressionist pictures would draw: 
He took water and soot 


On the sole of his foot 
And then smeared it about with his claw 


'? 


But my theory of Impressionism isn’t 
promiscuous smearing: that 
merely an accident of the process: 
its essential soul mismatching 
colors. Get’em so that in the beau- 
tiful phrase of Miss Meander you 
can’t 


is 


1S 


. tell which end is which 
Nor make your colors hitch,’ 
and you'rean Impressionist, sang fur. 
Luckily there aren’t many of those 
abnormalities in the Salon show at 
Jordan and Marsh’s. And there are 
some genuinely memorable things. 
Take that Wrestling Match, and 
study the face of the underman; 
the shame of mere physical down- 
fall; the sick astonishment that he 
should be ‘ downed,’ when he was so 
sure he’d win. Take that battle 
thing, where the man stoops, under 
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HER MEWSINGS 


near range five, over his dying com 
rade, conscious that a dozen rifles 
are taking sure line at him, but not 
caring a well, we'll say a little 


bit, isn’t what he would 


have 


though that 


said ! SO long as he can ~¢ nd 


his chum down the dark road witl 


the comfort of a strong hand-clas 
for so much of the way as may be 
‘Good hunting on the New Trail! 


It’s with just such a Kipling com 
radery those two friends would part. 
‘Then there’s the 

Mention Honor 


—and deserved it, 


It’s good seeing 

one that had _ the 
at the Salon 
Ph 
ation in the prize 
all drenched and 
and through with 


able 
combin 

It’s 
through 


forbye most unusual 


winning line. 
thrilled 

a mystical sunrise 
of the gold that never shines except 
And there’s a 
all solemn 
light; and 
and young flowers drape 
them ; and He and She 
through the new day 


in dreams morning 
lor of 


are Crags, 


~ 


sea in the splenc 


great there 
and curtain 
toget her 
the 


and her head is on 


ride 
and gold 


spring sunshine 


his breast; and he is all in battle 
armor; and itis as if no man had 
ever won a fight before, and no 
woman been kissed before, with the 
long kiss on the lips: and ——”’ 

“ Love and Fight!” said I. “It 
seems to me you never find any 


thing else in the world worth talking 
about !’ 
“Well, and what else ¢ there 
worth talking about?” said the 
Office Cat. “ And what else is there 
worth living for? Love and Fight! 


They're the root of life and the 
heart of life, and all else grows 
from them: and it’s in proportion 
as one 

“But—all of life?” said I. 
“ Where is sacrifice and —” 

“And what is sacrifice ’’—said 
the Office Cat—*“ but Love uplifted 
and , Fight turned self-ward? | 
didn’t mean Love and Fight just 
only as they were understood when 


a man’s right arm made laws before 
his right hand had time to chronicle 
‘em. I meant the underlying, essen- 
tial principles of the things. But— 
Faith o’ my shield !”’ said the Office 
Cat, doesn’t it quicken up your 
pulse and thicken up your pulse to 
note how heroism, even in its physi- 
cal, ultimate, primitive phases, is 
coming into fashion again? The 
Cycle of Small Things in literature 
and art—of ‘bandbox comedy and 
tea-cup tragedy’ almost to 
have had its day; and man’s blood 
seems turning red and getting into 
motion again, after a half generation 
of anemia that called itself refine- 


—~seems 


ment! Think of Zenda being the 
one big stage success of the year! 


Think of thousands of readers clam- 
oring for more Zenda tales; and 
one doesn’t care how many more, if 
they’re of the quality of the one 
about the two kinds of Henzaus, 
one of whom feared God, and the 
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Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Cet the 
book at your druggist’s and 


pation 10° and 25°. 


go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 


of them 
It’s a genu 
Hero 
women 


noblest 


other didn’t, ‘but neither 


feared anything else! 
of the 
of itis. that 
singing so many of the 
which the new 
Dont 


you're to 


ine Renaissance and 


a queer thing 
are 
songs to epoch is 
you know 
be pitied 


it equal measure! 


moving forward! 
if you don’t 
and hootedatin abo 


thosesplendidy erses andsomany 


of ’em!—with which Louise lmogen 
Guiney—girl, by that token, born 
of the blood in which are ‘drum 
beat and sword-flash ’—lifts upward 
the battle o’ the world Who since 
Sidney has sung youth's glorious 
battle-ardor, as has she, in that cry 
ot St George’s- 

O give! youth, my faith, my swor 

(hoi f my heart’s desire 

A short iif the sa | 

Or the shining passion of chivalry 
as she has, in those lines written 


after re: —s Clarendon’s History of 


the Rebellion 
‘ How life hath cheapened! And how blank 
The world is! Like a fen 
Where long ago, unsustained, sank 
The starrie Gentlemen 
When Marston Moor and Newbury drank 
King Charles, his Gentlemen! 
‘If Fate in any air accords 
What Fate denied, O then 
I ask to sta among your swords 
My } ous Gentiemel! 
lo H r’s Heaven to go,a 
} Charles, his G 
And where is there nobler com 
radery for comradeship foregone, 
than hers to Stevenson 

‘O song upon the march, 

Elsewhither blown ! 

The battle-dread is on me now 

| ng afield, alone!’ 
i wish she, who supremely knows 
the value of such moments, could 
have stood the other Sunday night 
just within the shelter ofa stone 
casemate-porch, in the wild, keen 
weather: a wind that might shake 
even the mighty cannon that kept 
ward over the night’s rough and 
rushing sea: rain and sleet, spind 
rift and cloud rack : and throuch it 
the bugles calling, aching-sweet ! 
their caldinshs good night. And 
between one and the storm, eighteen 
feet of good fortress wall: and be 


and any 
feet —and something 


tween one pe ril, 
over, forbye, 
since two out of the three who stood, 
sentries of the hour, topped the six 
foot limit by an inch two 
eighteen feet of very strong man 
It was the minutes that 
tempted one to forget how little safe 
it is to love life—”’ 
“Why not safe?” 


eighteen 


or 


1 


one of 


“QO! Don’t you know the old 
proverb about only riding easily 
when one sits very lightly in the 
saddle o’ life? Le Gallienne has 


lately said it but 


just as truly, 


* Life 
Fic 


a little differently, 
in saying 


is a Sypsy, 
le and fair : 


Good to kiss and flirt witb, 


But 


love her if you dare 


DorotTHY LuNpDT. 
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\ Robert Hilliard 
well-balanced 

1 double bill ot 

it and interest, 
d The Littlest 


the work of 


moments rises, 
ianity and sin 
ve the level of 

the very 

sbat d, once 


med character, 


itions trom 


ible present. 
hese folk is a 
renews a for 
with ulterior 


the most em 


his wife in a 


f+ 


itions, his 
vhat over-familiar 


il n of far other 


exe ent 
this ittempt 
ire his deeply 
venuous little 
irt-ache, and 
onsequences 
gretted past. 
tne character 
n the middle of 


1S absolutely 


\merican  busi- 
1 not alto- 
ted past manly, 


and heartily 
Stewart is 
as a new version 
secretary Dick’s 
who with the 
dto aid Dick's 
tually unveiling 

\ ng plays the 
fe with charm 
erness and fresh 
has good and 


ts as the adven- 
se of her reckless 
of her savage 


whole, mars her 
innered conven- 
. ti Dixon is a pun- 
A. | tfully quaint little 
Mr does work of ex- 

: traintas Smiley; 
ON Bt ‘Re of € cast well main 
: t thus pleasantly 

is delightfully 
sat in ad n and set, and quite 
tan Bibler was a 
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cluding ‘The Corsican Brothers, 
Faust, and The Merchant of Venice. 
he genuis with which Mr. Irving 
creates for his audien< es, so entirely 
the atmosphere of a given time and 
place has rarely had more admirable 
demonstration than in the 
scene ot Ihe { orsican 
Brothers, where the wild post-mid 
night revelry of a wicked city is in 
a brilliant incisiveness 
and perfection 
Much Ado About Nothing is unde: 
ned as next week’s chief novelty 


At the Hollis St Theatre, The 
Masqueraders closed, last night, a 


dicated with 


detail. 


11 
of iliusive 


successful run and 


phenomenally 
tonight the Empire Company, the 
work of most of whose members has 


gone far to gi 


ve them lasting estab 
lishment in Boston’s cordial 


closes the engagement with 


favor, 
single 
performance of Gudgeons, and the 
little one-act Virginiaromance Mars’ 
Van. Next week comes 
Wind, witha strong 


Sowing the 
andexperienced 
cast 

\t the Boston Museum, ‘The 


immensely 


Fatal Card continues its 
successful run. Mr. Alison’s manly 

Gerald, Mr. Herman's 
erimly convin¢ ing study of Dixon, 
Miss’ Dairolles’s passionate JAf/er 
cedes nightly win new 


work in 


laurels for 


their excellenti players 
At the Bowdoin Square Theatre 
In Sight of St. Paul’sshows no dimin 


ishment of its exceeding popularity. 
Itis rarely that a melodrama shows 
a scene of so much homely beauty 
and deeply human sentiment as that 
of faithful, unlucky Zom’s reconcili 
ation with his sweetheart, beauti 
fully played by Mr 
Miss Armstrong. 


Sullivan and 


THE LATEST INTERNATIONAL ENGAGE- 
MENT. 


Save for the historical associations 
which will always invest the palace 
of Blenheim, the chief country-seat 
of the voung Duke of Marlborough, 
and, to a minor extent, his town 
house in London, the new Duchess 
of Marlborough, now Miss Consuela 
Vanderbilt, will not find any very 
great change in her surroundings as 
far as luxurious appointments and 
the presence of everv device that 
comfort and luxury can suggest are 
concerned. 

The ordinary day at Marble 
House, says Harper’s Bazar, begins 
with coffee and rolls served about 
eight o’clock in one’s room, although 
if a member of the family or a guest 
prefers a heartier breakfast,such can 
be had by descending to the dining 
room, a magnificent apartment fin 
ished in old oak, and ordering what 
one’s taste may suggest. About nine 
o'clock Mrs. Vanderbilt and her 
daughter usually go out fora spin 
on their wheels if the weather per- 
mits, and at eleven they repair to 
near-by Baileys Beach, where only 
those Newport cottagers who own 
bath-houses are allowed to bathe. 
Here they meet their friends from 
the surrounding villas, and enjoy a 
bath in the surf. 

A drive into town generally fol- 
lows the bath, and on most daysa 
stop at the Casino for perhaps half 
an hour to listen to the orchestra, 
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with other friends as- 
sembled there. During July and 
September the Vanderbilts, in com- 
mon with other Newport cottagers, 
usually return home to lunch, or 
rather to the déjeuner a la fourchette, 
which is entirely an informal meal, 
and to which a few intimate friends 
are very apt todropin. In August, 
which is the month of the season, 
this mid day meal, although always 
is very apt not to 
be partaken of by the family or their 
yachting, and 
luncheon parties are of almost daily 
occurrence, 

On days when no mid-day enter- 
tainments occur the two hours fol 
lowing lunch are spent in resting, 
eading, or in those little family con 
ferences which the management of 


and to chert 


served and ready, 


guests, as picnics, 


reat house, even when well systema 
well-drilled ser 
About 
four o'clock the ladies dress for the 


tized and having 
vants, makes necessary. 


afternoon drive on the avenue, 


which, although beginning to lose a 
little of its importance at Newport, 
recognized social function. 

Che drive home is followed by an 
other change of toilette for dinner, 
the function of the Newport day, 
and which during the season is 
rarely served before eight o’clock. 
his dinner is generally attended by 
guests,the family rarely sitting down 
alone, and on two evenings of the 
formal 
sometimes of twenty Cov 


is still 


week, at least, becomes a 
banquet, 
ers, which is served with the utmost 
smoothness, and, of course,embraces 


ill the delicacies of the season 


IN RE BLOOMERS. 


Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, says the 
Footlights, 
who regards the question altogether 


Paris Correspondent of 


from the standpoint of morality and’ 


domesticity (vie de famille), writes 
‘| believe that the 
achieving a 


much 


Bicyclette is 
transformation 
de eply 
rooted than most people would seem 


about 
in our habits more 
to suppose. All those young women 
and young girls who indulge in it, 
do so, necessarily, to the neglect of 
their interiors, to that of the family 
circle, to that of their family ties.” 
She also deprecates the “ excessive 
liberty of a//urc, which the use of 
the velocipede inculcates in young 
girls.”’ 

Mme. Melba, the distinguished 
prima donna, defends long skirts, 
and says: “In this question the 
only serves asa pretext; it 
is much less for reasons of con- 
vienence than for those that are 
much more mysterious that women 
sacrifice skirts to trousers, etc. 
Unfortunately Mme. Melba neither 
defines nor explains these ,aisoms 
at which she only hints, 
and gives rise to much query and 
comment as to their nature. 

Mile. Brandes, of the ‘Theatre 
Francais regards the question from 
an «esthetic point of view only, and 
speaks of ‘harmony of 
graceful folds,’ and ‘poetry of 
motion,’ while Mme. Eugene Buffet. 
who sings such outrageously vulgar 
songs, in such a terribly realistic 
fashion on the Cafe concert stage, is 
absolutely on the side of decency, 
and unsparingly criticizes the vul- 
garity of trousers and their female 


bicycle 


” 


mystlérteuses, 


lines,’ 


adepts. 









25 to $50 pz 


Gentlemen, or selling 
“Old Heclinble F Plater. ” Only 
practical way to repiate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, polishing 

or machinery. Thick plate at one 
‘| operation; lasts 5 to 10 years: fine 
finish when taken from the plater. 
Every family has plating to do. 
Plater seis readily. Profic< laree 
W. P. Harreon & Co Colam bur. 
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Itz. Bros. & Mor 


MEN’S DEPARTMENT, 


WE OFFER 


The BEST $10 Suit, 
The BEST $10 Overcoat, 
The BEST $15 Suit, 
The BEST $15 Overcoat, 


To be found in this city. 


SPECIALTIES. 
SUITS AND OVERCOATS | for 


stout men, slim men and large 
men. 


SUITS AND OVERCOATS for 


Conductors and Motor Men. 


CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


tion to our very desirable as- 
sortment of Children’s Clothing 
of the very latest styles — all 
new and reliable. 


SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 
$< 4-0 TO SFz— 


We are determined to establish 
the reputation of being the LOW- 
EST PRICED CLOTHIERS 
for reliable Clothing. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


Open Saturday Nights. 


Don't forget our location, 


67 and 69 Summer St., 


IN THE WHOLESALE DISTRICT. 
One Minute Walk from Washington St. 
SIGN OF THE ILLUMINATED CLOCK. 


Spitz Bres.& Merk 


Wholesalers and Retailers. 

















A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 


Magical Beautifier, 
of PRE as well as Beautifies the 


kin. Noother cosmetic will do it 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles" 
Moth-Patches, 
Rash, and Skin 
7 every be and 
j every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection. On its 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 43 
ears; no other 
1as, and ifso 
harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made, 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
name. ‘The distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre, said toa 
lady of the Aautton (a patient): ‘As you ladies will 
use them, 1 rec ommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without ir- 
jury to the skia. 

‘RED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 
St., 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe. 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehbrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
i Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 
to City, Village or Oguntry. ‘Reoded in every 
| home. shop, store and office. reatest conven- 


its, no toys, works 

janywhere, any distance. Complete, ready for 

use when shipped. Oan be put up by eny one, 

never out of order, no repairing : cate a pee 
time. Warranted. 


Am 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Clerk 1 10. "Columbus. t 0. 
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IV, 
ASCENT TO THE EXTINCT CRATER O} 
HALEAKALA. 
M A | is the second in size of the 
esas of Hawa. it hasa 
mountain at each end, and a low 
central plain connecting them. i 
had been staying the home of a 
cousin, at the foot of the mountain 
opposite to Haleakala, with that 
«mountain in full view, looking like a 


smooth rounded hill with a base very 
broad in comparison with its height, 
the summit being about 
away. During the three 
had been there, an unprecedented 
rainfall (the rain in 
one day a fall of 6 inches) rendered 
the roads and 
prevented my 
extent, or 


35 miles 


weeks | 


gauge showing 


almost impassable 


going about to much 


Sb 


re-accustoming myself to 


horseback riding, which I had not 
practiced for many years. 

On March 26, 189 the roads 
having become firmer, my cousin 
took me in his buggy about 18 miles 


on my way and partly up the moun 
tain, and leaving me at the house 
of Mr. ‘hos. Gulick, he returned 
home with his team. On the way 


we had passed through the towns of 
Wailuku and Kalui, the latter a 
port where several large vessels were 
loading with the 
boring plantation of Sprecklesville, 
thousand 


Sea 


sugar from neigh 


which occupies several 
acres of that part of the island. | 
had previously gone over the vast 
sugar mill, which was admirably a1 
ranged for efficient operation, and 


saw one huge converter capable of 
turning out 110 tons of sugar per 
day. ‘The cultivation of the cane is 
limited to the lands which can be 
irrigated by the mountain streams, 
which have been conducted to the 
plantation at enormous expense. 
Armies of Chinese perform the 


labors ot cultivation, assisted by the 
steam plow. In one large field we 
saw six large traction engines 
gaged in dragging gangs of plows to 
and fro over the I and. The engines 
propel themselves along the 

and on to the headlands 
each side the field to 
plowed, one opposite another, 
and then, while stationary them 
selves, drag the plows by means of a 
about 


en 


roads 
on 


of be 


wire rope yoo yards long, 
wound on a windlass driven by the 
engine. The engines after each bout 
advance themselves the required 
width of furrow, and the plows are 
then dragged back by the engine 
stationed at the other end. rhe 
plows tore through the chocolate 
colored volcanic soil with titanic 
force, leaving it in a fine state for 
further tillage. 

Above the cane fields were fine 
lands, with farms and ranches, and 
excellent grass lands where many 
cattle were raised and fed; but as a 
greater elevation was reached the 
land became rougher and more 
broken, with rocky ledges and 
gulches. 


I found Mr. and Mrs. Gulick, my 
hosts, very agreeable people, and 
their house, where I passed the 
night, finely situated on an eleva- 


ki lward kt 
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other 
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game. 
a short started on 
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ot 
arrying 
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We 


six miles 
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a fine myself on one his 


horses, and a native man, « 


provision for ourselves and ani 


rode, 
to 


mals, on another horse 


gradually ascending, 


Olinda, a name given to a 


an) 


belonging to a 


_ 


frame house weal 


sugal inter and used for occa 


p 
residence warm veather, 
Mr, (And ws had 

Arriving there 


refreshed 


sional 
ot 

the 
afte! 


which ré red 


keys 


noon, 


procu 

shortly 
we oursel ve N 
and resumed 
From Muka 

wagon 
track or 
and 
and 


with a cold luncheon 


our ride about 2 P. M. 


wao fora mile or two wasa 


then 
path, 


road, changing to a 


bridle getting steeper 


more rugged as we ascended, 
the actual distance much lengthened 
by the to 
get over the very steep places. 

As we neared the the 
gulches increased in number and in 
depth, and masses of upheaved lava 
rock became more prominent. Be 
sides this, the lesser obstructions of 
in the path, 


less dangerous 


necessity of zig-zagging 


summit, 


gullies, loose rocks, etc., 
made it frequently 
and more to strike out a 
fresh trail for ourselves. Timber of 
any kind was not abundant on the 
mountain, but we numbers of 
dead koa trees, this species of valua 
ble hard wood having become, from 
some unknown cause, nearly extinct 
over the whole island. Vegetation 
diminished in quantity and luxu 
riance as we went higher; then 
dwarf shrubs and coarse grasses 
alone held possession, till near the 
summit where none survived. On the 
way up we passed through a stratum 
of cloud, above which the atmo 
sphere was remarkably clear and the 


agreeable 


saw 


sun shone hot and bright, though 
the temperature was lower, and as 


night approached became quite cold. 
The summit was reached at 4.3 
p. M.,and alighting at a place where 
an overhanging rock gave a partial 
shelter from the north-east wind, we 
ascended a few feet further between 


ridges of lava. Then to my aston- 
ishment I found myself on the very 


enormous crater, at an 
30 feet above the 


brink of the 
elevation of 
sea level. 


10,0 


Before me was a chasm 2,000 feet 
in depth! Its form was exceedingly 
irregular and cannot easily be de- 
scribed, but as seen from our posi- 
tion on the western side, a wall of 
rock and débris, the nearest point of 
which was 3 miles from us, extended 
easterly and beyond the crater 
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with 


it much of the solid crust, which to 
ether it i low estimate, may 
put at 4 to 6 cubic miles in vo 
ume, must have burst forth in one 
tumultuous rusl ts way to the 
sea. —) 
Several other extinct craters I 
the islands, notably that of Keka on 
the western end the same and, 
Maui, show similar, though single, 
channeis by which their contents 
have been discharged ; and from the 
probability that such volcani erup 
tions were accompanied by violent 


seismic convulsions, it 


likely that the discharges took place 


appeal S more 


in one grand outburst—to which 
the consideration may be added, 


that pressure for outburst was great- 


est only when the lava had attained 
its greatest height, and was in its 
most highly heated and liquid condi 
tion—rather than to suppose the 
channels to have been gradually 
worn, as if by something like glacial 
action, to which however some of 
these outlets bear considerable re 


semblance. 
Reflecting on 
occurred onthismountain, Haleakala, 
the mind turns to what 
bly happen on Mauna Loa, 4 
higher than this one. Che walls of 
the latter mountain are evidently be- 
coming weaker, for the lava no longer 
rises and overflows from its summit 
crater, by which the 
tain was originally builtup. But now, 
when the lava rises within the moun 
tain to a height, it 
the weakest and bursts out 
somewhere on ot the 
tain. It fact, 
may be here, that 
occurring the ater, 
break out twice in the same place,the 
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were active volcanoes, and the dis- 
integration of their lavas which has 
been constantly going on since, they 
look from above like heaps of sand, 
with smooth and rounded outlines, 
having cavities in the centre and 
gaps wherethe lava had run out from 
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silk oO! 


drawn chiffon any satin of 
good color may be used, faded spots, 
piecing, wrinkle-marks, or other 
marring not in the least intertering 
with the good elfect the bright 
ning of last season s theatre ¢ Ape 
the pieced end eft trom e bal 
skirt to be dis irded.the wide sash 
deed loes ery vel] 
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mussed, but even badly worn chif 
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good as new and as much more 
itistac I is hac er alway 
~ » ti © mine a woman 
Mus s said of the we ng of 
satin bloomers instead of a petticoat 
under the dress. For the bicycle, 
this is wise and right. But only a 


thoughtless woman will, for other 


occasions, dispense with a petticoat 


directly under her dress skirt, 


whether she wear under the petticoat 


Why 


the desirable bloomers or not. 


Chis is why Accident to hook or 
button, or mishap of some kind, may 
easily make a woman dependent on 
the s t under her dres for digni 
fed protectio! In other wor t 
neither wise nor nice to run the 
risk of being left exposedin bloomer 
if your dress skirt should slip or be 
displaced Bloomers under the pet 


sons be ad sed But don fora 

moment allow yourself to think they 

( in take the place of the petticoat 
French gowns made with the enor 


mous sleeve pull to the elbow are 
also supplied with adjustable sleeve 
the Thus making the 


| 
gown i 


for rorearm. 


wearable either with ong or 


short gloves. ‘The long glove meet 
ing the half-sleeve is always grace 
ful and dressy; but the average 
woman sorrily like wash 
day with her arm bared from the el 
that I 


pedient for the 


looks SO 


Fren¢ h ex 


dress on 


bow, advise the 


half-sleeve 


such occasion as require the remoy 
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flat the fullness of the 


Now cross your sash ends in front 
+} 


extra 


S ish. 


take them to the back, swathing the 
figure with close drawn folds; bring 
the ends around to the front 


again 


binding the waist snugly, and tie 


little to one side of the front, making 


a graceful knot with one long en¢ 
hanging to the knee. Or, if 
a little 


sash is short, tuck 


a 


i 


the 
the ends 


under carefully at the back, fasten 


ing them securely through the por- 
sash under, and into the 
bodice is be 


tion of the 


skirt band. Such a 


coming to almost any figure and re 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec 
LIABILITIES 


$24,252,828.71 
22,217,399°94 


gt, 1594 


$2,035,428.77 


LIFE RATHI ENDOWMENT policies are 
ssued at the old life rate premium 

Anwnuat Casn distributions are paid upon all 
policies 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren 


der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 

is entitled by the Massachusetis Statute 
Pamphlets, rates and vaiues for any 

application to the Company's Office 


age sent on 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D, FOSTER, Vice Pres 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary 
WM. B. TURNER... Asst. Sec 


the difficulty of 
‘set 


lieves one ot all 


making a home-made dress 


down the back.’ Either bodice and 
kirt should match, the sash used 
contrasting with both, or the sash 
should match the bodice, both con 


trasting or both matching with the 


skirt It is always a mistake to al 
low belt or sash to match the skirt 
ind contrast with the bodice, such 


in arrangement shortening the waist 
let vourself be coaxed into 
misuse of silken goods just because 
they are shown in such bewildering 
and beautiful profusion this season. 
For dress occasion, silk and silken 


weave by all means; and for the 
luxurious house gown, and for the 
dainty ‘at home’ or five o’clock 
dress; for reception and theatre; 
for calling when you use a carriage. 
But for the street, cloth tweeds : 
vool-weavesof allsorts: self-trimmed, 
or braided, or made rich with fur, 
It is admissable to give smartness 


— 


bv a touch of silk, but it is better 


smartness of street 


taste to get one 


some other way. 
For the house, nothing 1s prettier 


than the dainty wash crépe They 


come in 


} 


and just washable 


be¢ 


convey a 


they ire 


LuUS¢ 
they sense of 
ind freshness that is specially suita 
ble to the 
morning use. 
Mohair, from 
dust shedding 


gown home 


put to 


qualities, adapts it 
self in dark colors to both 





ill the soft and bright colors, 


usefulness 
and 
its crispness, and 


traveling 


and street use, and in light colors is 


entirely suitable to home use. 


f i 





The 


the latest styles in shoulder capes 
and is taken from a model shown by 
the well-known house of Springer 
Bros., 5 Washington street. ‘This 
concern is one of the largest if not 
the largest house of its kind in the 
city. heir display of suits and 


out-door garmentsis unexcelled, their 


styles exclusive, their prices mode 
ate; and is sure to find 


their well selected stock 


one 


something 
to please their fancy as well as their 
purse. It is well worth one’s time 


to visit this store, whether contem- 
plating a purchase or not, you will 


find the clerks very courteous and 
pleased to give you attention. 

For Over Fifty Years. | 
Mr Nins_ow’s SooTuinGe Syrup has been used by } 


millions of mothers for their children teething. 
the child, softens the gums, allays all 
and 

Sold 


socthes 
cures wind colic, 


25c. 4 bottle 


by all druggists ey 


above cut represents one of 


r 


among 


Imperishable Tooth Brush. 


Manufactured in England for my trade. 
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Powder, 


BRISTLES NOT TO COME OUT. 
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Park Square, Boston. 
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to] 





It 
pain, 
is the Lest remedy for Diarrhcea 


rywhere 


Be sure and ask for Mas. WinsLow’s 5001H (NG SvruP 





Always on hand a complete line of 





NECKWEAR, 


CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, etc. 


Mackintoshes. 


Custom Shirts to Measure. 


Lf. Fletcher & Go. 


158 Boylston Street, 


opp. the Common. 


sae LAXATIVE ; 
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Cure Constipation, 


able to the 


Biliousness, 
Sick-Headache 


«+» AND... 


Purifies the Blood. 


It is a gentle alterative and tonlc physic, accept- 
most delicate stomach t causes ab- 
solutely #o griping or subsequent depression 


Effervescent, Wholesome, Economical. 


50c. per Bottie 50 Doses. 


Brightens the 
Jt is its own best ac 
for sample to 

Nathan G Bubier,Ph.G.,Lynn,Mass 


R etail druggists supplied by every 
Boston Wholesale House 


Spwrite and Invigorates the Mind 
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FREE! 


This remarkable stat- 


ment, to which we div 
rect special attention, 
is from a Tennessee 


farmer: My age is 63 
I suffererd intensely 
from Catarh Io years. 
Had intense beoilathe, 
took cold easily, had 
continual roaring and 
singing in my ears. My 
hearing began to fail 
and for three years i 
was almost. entirely 
deaf, and I continually 
grew worse. Every- 
In despair I had com- 





thing | had tried, failed 
menced to use the Aerial Medication in 1888, and 
the effect of the first application was simply won- 


derful. In less than five minutes my hearing was 
fully restored, and has been perfect ever since, and 
in a few months was entirely cured of Catarrh, ELI 
BROWN, Jacksboro, Tenn. 
Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 
lo introduce this treatment and prove beyond 
doubt that itis a positive cure for Deafness, Cat- 
arrh, Throat and Lung Diseases, I will send suffic- 
ient medicines for three months’ treatment free. 
Address, J. H. Moore, M.D., Cincinnati, O, 


an awe ine 
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PLAYS AND PLAYERS 
o. 
Uys + {ys Us Uys vA (STs VAs U: SUSTUST US Tas Tas ata: 
HE Fatal (ard remains at the Mr. |homas Persse; Germaine, Miss 
Boston Museum; the reiteration Kdith Mason; Serfolette, Miss Clara 
of this statement conveys sufficient Lane; Gaspard, Mr. Wm. Wolff 
comment upon the success the piece Zhe #ailli, Mr. Arthur Wooley 
is making. The Notary, Mr. Richard Jones; 


At the Bowdoin 
Mr. Sutton 
gins the last 


Square Theatre, 
Vane’s melodrama 
week of its first month 
on Monday. The situations are 
conventional and stirring, the com 
pany is making the record which the 
reputations of itsindividual members 
would lead one to expect and, with 
the smooth running now established, 


be- 


un 


all things combine to make a thor 
oughly enjoyable performance. It 


that all 
parts of town are finding their way 
to this down-town theatre, attracted 
not only by the play itself but by 
the presence of so many favorites in 
the cast. 


is noticeable patrons from 


It is a pity Mr. Hilliard cannot 
continue his success in Lost—24 
Hours, at the Park Theatre. The 


piece gives every evidence of having 
in it the necessary qualities for mak 
ing arun. It gives way now to Mr 
and Mrs. Sidney Drew ina play by 
Coyne Fletcher. Mr. Hilliard may 
be expected back later in the season. 


all 


but 


that 


seen 


It would seem 
Boston must have 
if so, then all 
over again, for the melodrama 
love and war still attracts 
houses, and the close of the 


by now 
Burmah, 
Boston is beginning 
ot 


good 


ment is not yet announced. The 
members of the company are being 
recognized as Bostonians and are 


attention 
in their 


receiving a great deal of 
besides that accorded them 
nightly applause. 


The sumptuous Irving 
ment will continue to attract at the 
Tremont Theatre next week, open- 
ing with Faust on Monday evening. 
‘Tuesday and Wednesday Miss Terry’s 
admirers will see her in Beatrice 
(Much Ado About Nothing); Thurs- 
day the general demand for another 
presentation of Faust will be grati 
fied by the management and the 
play will then be given. Friday The 
Merchant of Venice, and Saturday 
matinee, the last performance here 
of Becket, in which Miss Arthur has 
made so favorable an impression 
Rosamund. 


The Mikado at the Castle Square 
Theatre took Boston by storm. On 
the opening night, at 7.50 o'clock, 
there was a line of ticket purchasers 
that stretched from the north box- 
office window around the corner and 
as far as the stage door on Chandler 
street. Many were turned away, the 
house being unable to accommodate 
all who wanted to see this presenta- 
tion of Gilbert and Sullivan’s master 


engage 


as 


piece. A better production of The 
Mikado was never given in Boston. 
The Chimes of Normandy will be the 
opera during the coming week, in- 
troducing the versatile actor, William 
Wolff, in his great impersonation of 
Gaspard, the miser. A special ef- 
fort is made to close the perform- 
ances at 10-30 each evening, so that 
patrons may connect with suburban 
trains. The Wednesday and Sat- 
urday matinees are of great popular- 
ity. 

The cast of The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy will be as follows: Afarguis, 
Mr. J. K. Murray; Jean Grenicheux, 


Susanne, Miss Gertrude Quinline 


Jeanne, Miss Georgie Deland. 


The Masqueraders closes its run 


at the Hollis St. Theatre with to 
day’s matinee. Tonight, Gudgeons 
anc the one-act Virginia romance 
Mars’r Van, are presented Much 
interest has been felt in this little 
play of Boston authorship, and the 


a brilliant 
Next week comes Sowing the 


occasion will doubtless be 
one. 
Wind, 


run 


a play that made a successful 
the 


It is promised now at the 


last season at Columbia 
Cheatre 
Hollis St 


seen at 


with substantially the ¢ 
the ‘The start- 
lingly powerful rendering given by 
Miss Hampton of the leading part 


ist 
Columbia. 


is vividly remembered; also Mr 
Guy Standing’s artistic work 

It seems almost superfluous to 
speak of the excellence of the stage 
performances at Kieth’s New 
Cheatre, for they are proverbial, but 
occasionally a list of talent is _ se- 
cured that seems to be more than 
usually worthy of comment, and the 
performance announced for next 
week certainly comes in that cate 
gory. Among the list of high class 
artists who have been secured are 


Smith & Cook, the acrobatic tramps, 
who present a specialty that may be 
characterized little of 
thing, and work of which 
is productive of hearty laughter; Al. 
H. Wilson, the famous German 
comedian, and many other enter 
tainers of equal note. 


as a every 


every move 


With the week beginning October 
28, Messrs. E. M. and Joseph Hol- 
land will make their first joint ap- 
pearance in this city, under the 
management of Mr. Richard Mans- 
field, supported by members of his 
stock company from the Garrick 
Theatre, New York, presenting A 
Social Highwayman. 


of the Irving 
next Saturday night, will be marked 
by a grand spec ial bill consisting of 
the following plays 
Journeys End in Lovers’ Meeting, 
entirely new, with Miss Ellen Terry 
in the principal character; A Story 
of Waterloo, with Henry Irving as 
Corporal Gregory Brewster; The 
Trial Scene from The Merchant of 
Venice, with Henry Irving as Shy- 
lock and Miss Terry as /ortia: and 
the church scene from Much Ado 
About Nothing, with Henry Irving 
as Benedick and Miss Ellen Terry as 
Beatrice. 


‘The close season, 


and selections: 


SOME DON’TS FOR BICYCLERS. 


Don't wheel up a steep hill, 
Harper’s Round Table; leave that 
sort of thing to fellows who haven’t 
enough sense to go in when it rains. 
What gain is there in it. anyhow? 
You can walk up and push your 
wheel just as fast, and with one- 
quarter of the exertion. If too 
much wheeling on the level road is 
bad, too much hill-climbing is ten 
times worse. If you could look into 
the minds of the smart hill-climbers, 
you would find that they half kill 
themselves to make bystanders think 
they are wonderful riders. Really, 


says 


that sort of thing is too silly to talk 
about with patience. 

Don’t coast too much. If you 
feel that life without coasting isa 
mockery, then go to some hill that 
you are thoroughly familiar with, 
where there are no crossings, where 
you can watch the road for at least 
one hundred miles ahead, and then 
take care No matter whether you 
have coasted down the hill a hundred 
times before or not, the danger is 
always just as great Perhaps we 
are never in so great peril as when 
we think we know it all. 

Don’t ‘scorch ’ in the streets. At 
any crossing you are liable to run 
over some pedestrian or to collide 
with a big truck or carriage. Either 
one may mean a life lost, or at least 
broken bones. You wouldn't drive a 
horse at a 2.4 gait through the 
streets. Remember a_ bicycle is 
quite as dangerous, 

Don’t ride on the left side of the 
street. Your place i the right 
side, because a bicycle is vehicle 
in the eyes of the v, having the 
same rights and subject to the same 
rules as any other vehicle If any 
thing happens to you because you 


are on the street 


wrong side of the 


you cannot recover damages 


Don't think, because somebody 
you know has wheeled a ‘ century,’ 
that you must do it too. There is 
really very little satisfaction in 
riding one hundred miles merely for 
the sake of saying that you have 
done it. lf any other wheelman 
chooses to tire his muscles and over 
strain his heart for a mere bit of 
boasting, let him do it. I know 
that most of us are sorely tempted 
by the ‘century ’ folly. But think a 
moment. If you owned a fine 
thoroughbred horse, would you run 
the risk of ruining him forever by 
speeding him to the utmost limit of 
his strength for a whole day Yet 
is not your own health more valu 
able to you than all the horses in 


the world ? 


* at dena aa 


YOU HAVE SEEN 


OZZ0NI'SY | 


POWDER vy 


advertised for many years, but hava 
you ever tried it?—If not,—you do "8% 
not know what an IDEAL COM. es 
PLEXION POWDER IS. 


A?| POZZONI’S A 


7 
besides being an acknowledged IN 
beautifier, has many refreshing uses. AN 
It prevents chafing, sun-burn, wr ° 

tan, lessens perspiration, etc.; IN 
fact it is a most delicate and dentra- A 


ble protection to the face during hot 
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weather. 


It is sold everywhere. 
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FAMOUS OuRancel | 
4, Ponts quits 


An oil stove 


that actu 
has the aower 
ota coal range 
and will do all 
the < king 
and Laundry 
work otf the 
family. Stands 
on iegs with 
castors ; four 
Flat Irons can be heated at a time wit t 


taking any of the space on top 
ular stove furniture. Is everywhere sup- 
erseding other oil stoves. for it hae 
has long been wanted—POWER. Sold by 
dealers everywhere Fuli descriptive cir- 
culars on application to the manutacturers. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO. 
48 to 54 Union St., Boston, Mass. 

















Amusements 


B.F.KEITH’S 


Week of 
A Splendid 
Vaudeville 


NEW 
THEATRe 


21. 


—— Show. 


SQUARE 
THEATRE 


CASTLE 


“Only Fireproof The: 
Most Magnificent 


Beginning MONDAY, 
EVERY EVENING 
WEDNESDAYS ang 


MATINEES WEDNESDAYS 2» 
THE CASTLE SQUARE OPERA 


CHIMES OF 
NORTIAND). & 


UCT, ? 
AT 8 








Evening Prices: 25c and 50c 
Matinee Prices 25c. for Each ang 
Every Seat in the House, A 
Reserved. 
BOW DOIN SQ. 
CHARLES F. AT! 
FOURTH WEEK— Enormous Success 


Sutton Vane’s New Play, 


IN SIGHT 
OF ST. PAULS, 





vy BOSTON MUSEUM, : 
Even'gs a 
r MONTH 
poctyrernton within . THE ' 
radius of twenty miles 
from Boston will travel FATAL 
to town to See .. 
THE FATAL CARD. 
50 8": Perfor an 
ECHANICS & 
FA IR. 
Machines y and Me | 
Examples of Ses: Art home . 
Elaborate 2! (EIU Deel suse 
: mor vhin nih 
Than in Any Former Exwbioi 
anual Training in Ac 
School Work at Forge ** 
Bench by pupils of three si 
besides displays of Insure " 
Technology and 50 other sm 
tional institutions. 
FIRST-CLASS music. mes 
10 P.M. AGE. 


Open from 10 A. M. 
Admission - - 25 cen 





























-ARMS 0 HOMES, 


SALE BY 


CHAPIN’S 
Farm Agency 


Herald Building, Boston, 


HT 


lown in the State 


In Weall 
; el, pooem tive 
hay, keeps cows and 
variet be ok runs 
he 
z ‘ and con 
x4 with « " 
ag ' 
. nic 
asant drives rat- 
‘ARM AGENCY 
\ Fortune 
| >» ate A 
5 ils 
ager m, 
gs first class 
hay; 120 rod 
) Statio 
cently sold fo 
mes CHAI 
I g, Bos 
ranklin County Farm 
$4 \ : 
apple 
trees, 2 grape 


ead stock; all 
ks fr s hrough; 


arm yoxh2, with 
e ncluding good 
fow mowing machine 


and crops, also new 
best of markets 





‘ tance; price of 
HAPIN’S FARM \GENCY, 
irming Home at Plymouth. 
ry muse, 15 rooms 
¢ a a, Stable 
vi " i e; basement 
na ne gh 
aint electric 
. owner:©r 
CHAPIN’S FARM 
13 k 
~ 
Great S Sacrifice. 
Bos Sc. fare), cost 
, oms, fur- 
order 
pretty iawn, cot 
ish. CHAP IN’: S 
ling, Boston 
Danvers. 
r ms, 4 open fre- 
8 tu 3 minutes to 
18,104 ft. of lene; 8 
ace, miceiy & lated if 
: y grand old elms; price 
; APIN FARM "AG ENCY, Herald 


Wakefield Park | | eeneham.) 


ms, 2 rooms 
ting windows, bath, fur 


hall runs through 
lows full height of 

alc n restricted neigh- 
h a few truit trees; 


it € property 
ENCY, Herald Bui ding, 


Wakefield Park (Stoneham.) 


2-story house, 


water, pen hrepiace, 
wired for electricity 

. window , OF and 

ak and hard pine, 

“ soo ft. of land; 

jesirable home for 

i] HAPIN’'S FARM 


ing exquisite 








' <¢ ad plazzas; g-room 
ta ts, f stables, &c., 
present owner; 120 
fruit, &c.; central 
CHAPIN’S 
4 »08ton 
id} 
P ia Le n Homestead. 
* house, 14 rooms, 
We: ached by fine drive, 
t natural summer 
+o c lragrauce gives 
lil e, cClapboarded and 
ce $9500; would 
Details and 6 photos 
ctua Y, Herald Building, 
wai 
aby 
(Ms 
Sir Ly 
¥ Melrose Highlands. 
iucd- na t rooms, bath, hot 
Y, set tubs, electric 
athed and plastered, 
handsome manteis, 
vo downstairs , 
; bay windows; 
5. wd Pen . w rai trees; 7 min- 


AGENCY Her ald Bu 
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3 years ago price; 
CHAPIN'S FARM 
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(IOMMONWEALTH. 


Devoted to Literature, Art, Science, History, Education 


SREAE 


and topics of the day. 
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EDWARD E. HALE, D. D. FREDERICK E, GOODRICH. 


Advertisers ——_ fe 


S 


Should notice that the make-up of the COMMONWEALTH ail 
ble 


are therefore buyers of good goods and those who favor sls 







enables us to place advertisements ‘‘ next to reading ”’ 


and in a majority of cases next to reading that bears 





some relation to the article advertised. 
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- Editors : 
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COMMONWEALTH readers are people of means and 


us with business speak in the highest terms of the ¢§ 


returns received. 
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Modern Ideas 


And 


sary to keep up with the business 


modern facilities are neces- 


** hustle 


We Have Them 


New presses, new types, and latest 


” of today. 


ideas in composition and display 
work — in fact, 


line of Printing strictly 


to Date 


everything in the 


Up 


See us when you need printing. 
Our work will please you — also 


the price. 


W. P. HANNAFORD & CO. 


299 Washington Street, 
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EAT. 


Perfect Bread 


Nature’s Great Vital Energy Recuperator. 


MADE ONLY FROM THE FAMOUS 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL, 


Facts are Stubborn Truths. 








FLOUR fs the only impoverished food used py 
mankind —- impoverished by the withdrawal of the 
tegumentary portion of the wheat, leaving the 
internal or starchy portion. See the facts. In 
chemistry we find Diat in 100 parts of substance 
(See Analysis): 

Wheat has an ash of 17.7 parts. 

Flour an ash of 4.1 parts,— an impoverishment of 
over three-quarters, 

Wheat has 8.2 parts of Phosphorie Acid. 

Flour?.1 parts of Phosphoric Acid,— an impover 
ishment of aboutthree-quarters, 

Wheat has 0.6 Lime and 0.6 Soda. 

Fiour 0.1 Lime and 0.1 Soda, an impoverishmend 
of five-sixths Lime and Sods 1 Gach. 

Wheat has Sulphur 1.6; Flour has no Sulphur. 

Wheat ha 1s Sulphuric Acido 5; Flour has no Sul 
phurie Aci 

Wheat ha 18 Silica 0.8; Flour no Silica 

THE ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL isa 
perfec* food for Infants and Ch fares n, containing 

all the material for a strong and vigorous consti 
tutic nm 


It i a Positive Cure for Constipation. 


Itis a PERFECT FOOD for the DYSPEPTIC, as 
itisin the best condition for the gastric juice to 
act upon, furnishing the power to digest, feedin 
the nerve centres, ete. Forthe BRAIN WORKER 
it is unsurpassed, containing all the phosphetic 
properties which the active brain demands,.nd 
without which it is incapable of endurance, 

“Dogs fed by Magendie (vide Kirk and Paget's 
Physiology) on flour dicdin forty days; other dogs 
fed on wheat meal bread flourished and throve.” 
The three-fourths \npoverishment of the mineral 
ingredients proved fatal to the first. Where 
Phosphorus, the Physical element of all vitality, 
is wanting in food, (he same will be wanting in the 
system, and the body will come short in vital 
energy, or the power of endurance. Thus the 
wasteful expense of living on the basis of super. 
fine flour is enormous and foolish. 


THE FAMOUS 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL 


Is recommended by st phy sicians. It has 
been on the market for the past 27 years, 
bearing the highest reputation, Being 
ground from the best pure wheat, it furnishes to 
the public the means of supplying a PERFECT 
FOOD. Its quality as it leaves the Arlington 
Mills is cuaranteed_to be of superlative excel- 
lence and purity. Packed in barrels and half- 
barr ls. Ask your Grocer for it, and use no 
other. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


SAMUEL A. FOWLE, Proprietor, 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 


energy, force, all go to make the 
perfect man. If you are lacking 
in any of these there is some- 
thing wrong, inost likely a run- 
down condition of the system. 
Perhaps a stubborn cough or 
weak lungs. Perchance even 


consumption or chronic bron- 
chitis. 


Angier’s 
Petroleum 
Emulsion 


is the Food - Medicine, success- 
fully combats disease, builds up 
the constitution and supplies new 
energy. 

50 cts. and $1.00. 








Our books “Health” and “Beauty”’ sent free. 


ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 











pveneeweueenees 7! 
WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL ; 
io he bo DICTIONARY‘ 


Cover to Cover. 
Successor ot the a 
* Una bridged.’ . 
| A eyasenary of 
‘| English, 
‘| Geo ilog raphy, , 
graphy, 
fetion- Ete. 











Standard ofthel 8 
Gov’ t Vrinting Office the 

8. Supreme Conrt avd 
of nearly all the School- 
books 





Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
Justice of the U 
Supreme Court, writen: 
. ITcommend it t all as 
the one great standard authority. 


Send for ae tte ec pamphlet containing specimen pages 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. $ 
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: a7” Do not buy reprints of ancient editions. > 
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CARPETS 


larger variety by us than by 





Are shown in 
any carpet house in New England 
Our new designs and colorings for the Fall 


Selected with great care. 
are a feature of our 


season have been 
Our private patterns 


business, and they are shown in our stock 


at the prices of regular mill patterns 


Our reputation for low prices is already 


established and is 
business each season 


proven by our _ increased 


Satisfaction guaranteed to all our patrons. 


Ey @ a 


Thomas 0’Callaghan & Co. 


558-562 Washington Street. 
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5 Rugby School Suits, 


. Sa 


Made from strong all-wool fabrics, seamed 





: throughout with linen, with re-enforced 
seat and knees and extra staying wherevei 
Se hard wear or strain comes. 

- Every suit warranted and a new one 

: given in exchange for one that rips. 
6 Cloth for repairing with every suit. 


: Extra Pants, $1.50. 


f The best and most durable suit ever made 
5 for tive dollars. 
Standard Clothing Co. 
395 Washington St., Boston. 
"I 
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The Fashionable 
«Cloak House of 


“SPRINGER BROTHERS, 


500 Washington &t., cor. Bedford. 
STYLISH GARMENTS, ELEGANT FURS, § 
EXTRAORDINARY VALUES, | 


>: 
. “a 


a 


hat 


He 


| 
$ EVERYTHING UP TO DATE 
a The place above all others to purchase 
+ CLOAES « FURS. : 
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SHOULD SEE OUR GREAT LINE OF 


Parlor Suits, Odd Chairs, Bureals 
Chamber Sets and While 
Enameled Bedsteads. 


You should visit the Carpet Department 











see the beautiful colorings of this seas 
A large assortment to select from 


We Supply Everything Needed 
for Housekeeping. 





showing our 





Illustrated Circulars free 
leaders in Parlor Suits, Chamber > 
Dining-Room Furniture, Hal! Stands Morr 
Chairs and Desks. 








Ladies’ Oak Parlor Desk, 
$10.00. 


SEBECIAL OF FEF. 


T ‘ bare . — s free 
lo those who mention THE ComMONWEALTH, we will di: 


of charge to any point within 100 miles 


A. McARTHUR & CU. 
HOUSEFURNISHERS, 


16-26 Cornhill, . . 






Boston, Mass. 





